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Seems a simple matter, but consider the number 
of new lines your machine must write. 


Note how easily the operator of the Underwood 
does her line spacing. 


Everything convenient to the hands. 


The Underwood 
LINE SPACE LEVER 


Practical in Position. Position in Operation. 
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castern G. S. A. Convention 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 1917 


Officers for 1918 


Charles M. Miller, 
President: W. W. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
President: Elizabeth 


President: 
First Viee 

» hool, 
Second JV ice 
\lassachusetts 
Secre tary Treasurer: A. A. Bowle, 
NNTHUSIASM, co-operation and pa- 
triotism were the passwords of the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the 
istern G. S. A. at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, November 30 and Decem 
r 1. Not a moment was wasted and the 
serious problems confronting teach 

its kindred subjects 


of shorthand and 


re discussed 


Address 


that will go down 
as the most 
ever held. 
Taylor sounded the 
In peace or in war 
and 
speeches and discussions all helped to 
ww how this could be He 


President Taylor’s 
| he 
the 


convention is one 
history of conventions 
mple te 
‘resident 
eynote 


and patriotic one 
Freeman P. 
when he 


e work of 


said, ** 


education must go on,” 


accomplished. 
tinue d 


Miller School, 
Lewis, 


Fitzgerald, 


New 


New York City. 


Bryant & Stratton—R. I. Commercial 


East Boston High School, Boston, 
York City. 


rhe great world war has thrown upon short 


hand teachers more difficult problems and 
greater responsibilities than ever before, but 
they only make us stronger in our resolution 
ind more eager in our desire to do our bit 
with all the power that we can summon. Let 
patriotism thrill every heart and flash from 


every during the deliberations of this con 


vention 


eve, 


Speaking of the urgent need for teach 
Mr. Taylor said: 

We want more and it is strongly 
urged that every teacher engaged in public or 
private work make it a particular duty 
to encourage young people of promise to 
qualify as teachers of our system so as to 
fill the many positions opened by the adoptions 
that are coming fast and faster. It is just as 
patriotic a duty to keep the teaching ranks 


teachers 


school 


filled as it is the military, for reconstruction 
days will come 
Emphasizing the importance now at 


tached to stenographers, he continued: 
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Never before has the world so fully realized 
the real importance of business education. 
With the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion asking for 10,000 stenographers and typ 
ists; with every department of our fighting 
force on land, sea and air recruiting stenog- 
raphers; with every great business house and 
corporation seeking competent office workers, 
shorthand has at last come to its own and 
business education is more strongly intrenched 
in the esteem of the public than ever before 


Popularizing Shorthand 
Mr. Harold Dudley Greeley of Greeley 
and Giles, Accountants, New York City, 


MILLER 
1917-1918 


Cuarites M 
President, E. G. S. A., 
conducted a round table on a_ subject 
worthy of our most careful consideration, 
“Popularizing Shorthand.” He first out 
lined how it had been the hope of every 
shorthand author that his system would be 
used by the masses instead of by a select 
few. Some of the concrete suggestions for 
accomplishing this made by Mr. Greeley 
were: 

Place a letterheads reading, 
respondence in shorthand if desired.” 

Get shorthand taught in the grades as is al- 
ready done in several cities. 

Organize classes of newsboys and errand boys 
and through this work get the attention of 
the anc pee 

Present shorthand to the public not as some- 
thing to be written at such a rate of speed, 
but merely as brief writing. 

Give shorthand lessons through the medium 
of the newspapers. 

Have competent representatives speak for 
the popularizing of shorthand at every conven- 
tion. 


seal on “(or- 
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shorthand to make use 
purpose in their 


Get all those who use 
of it for every practicable 
personal note taking, diaries, check book stubs 
and things of that that will necessarily 
bring the use of shorthand to the attention of 
persons who do not write it 

The issuance of pamphlets commending 
shorthand, written by leaders of various busi 


nesses and professior S 

Mr. Niles, a 
plained how useful he finds shorthand in 
his daily work in collecting data from the 
various departments in his business to be 


SOT 7. 


building constructor, ex 


used in correspondence, and in making 
memoranda on trains or boats where good 
longhand notes would be impossible on ac 


count of the vibration. 

here is nothing better than ste 
training the brain, and I would 
use of it in public schools in place of some 
of the other mental training studies which ar 
given, but which are of no use to the student 
after he gets out of school. 


nography for 


; 
suggest the 


The problem was dicussed by E. H 


Freeman P. Taytor 


President, E. G. S. A., 1916-1917 
Norman, John R. Gregg, S. C. Williams 
J.C. Evans and others. 


War Emergency Courses 


In introducing Mr. Charles M. Miller 
of the Miller School, New York City, 
who read a paper on “War Emergency 
Courses,” President Taylor paid Mr. Mil 
ler a fine tribute for the support he gav 
Mr. Taylor in his early struggles as school 
man and also for his courage and for 
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shtedness in being one of the 


the movement which is responsible for 


pioneers 


e great popularity of the system. He 
ecalled to him a prediction he had made 
any years ago in which he said: 

t! it the 


now, at 


right here 
this meeting, to a movement that 

change the aspect of shorthand 
ching in this country. There has never been 
the history of stenography a gathering of 
as this assemblage in the in- 
having the 
the teaching standard. To 
speaks more than 


| feel door is 


opening 


“ hole 


ple as large 


est of any one system, sole 
rpose of elev iting 
mind this issemblage 
is possibly can—speaks louder—for the 
future that we all know lies 
ethod of writing, not only in this coun- 

t in all English-speaking countries on 


race of the 


before 


globe 


Miller commended 
various colleges in 


Mr 
good work of the 
ving shorter terms, but with no less num- 
of hours of study, for the various 


In his addre SS, 


inds of war work essential in the present 


eryvency 


Martua E. Bowen 

Winner, Teachers’ Impromptu Contest 
re is a most gratifying thing in these 
the crisis the war has imposed, 
it is the fact that the value and neces- 
f practical training in commercial 
hes is receiving the recognition that has 

xg been denied it. 
During his address, Mr. Miller brought 
t the fact that forty or fifty—preferably 
to seventy-five words a minute should 
cquired in typewriting before one 
1 be allowed to take up typewriting 
ind that to attain this speed, ex- 


; 
to meet 
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OR 
perts in the training of fast typists agreed 
that 250 to 800 hours should be given to 
type writing, and some maintained that as 
high as 800 or 400 hours were necessary 
From this he deduced that it was impos 
sibl ; 
these 
Continuing, Mr. Miller said: 


Now going shorthand, here is an 
irt that, when properly used, calls into play 
all of the intelligence, alertness, adaptability, 
that possibly be found in any 


in justice to all concerned, to give 


short courses in commercial work 


back to 


icumen, can 


brain 


It is the instrumentality through which 


-_ 


= 
Y 


W. W. Lewis 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
E. G. S. A., 1916-1917 


all of the prodigious business of the world is 
done. If shorthand were suddenly wiped out 
of existence, the utter paralysis of the world 
would be appalling. Or, to put it another way, 
if stenography had never been invented, it is 
doubtful whether the political, judicial, business 
and governmental activities of the world gen- 
erally would be anything like what they are to- 
day. Shorthand as it relates to the “speeding 
up” of human affairs is akin to the telephone. 
Ihe sudden absence of both or either from our 
daily lives would prostrate human society al- 
most beyond recovery. 


He sounded a warning against inade- 
quate training and concluded: 

We must find a way to inspire our students 
with some of the fighting spirit, if you please, 
that our boys at the front must have, to the 
end that they will study harder, practice 
harder, work harder, and thus, in the course of 
things, become the fighting stenographers, 
bookkeepers and office assistants that will not 
be satisfied with any ability less than the 
best. 
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Mr. Miller's paper, which was received 
enthusiastically, was the subject of much 
valuable discussion. Mr. S. M. Kanady, 
Beall High School, Frostburg, Maryland. 
and Mr. D. A. Casey, Capital Commercial 
School, Albany, New York, thought that 
we were carrying too much dead wood; 
climination of the nonessential was im 
perative. Mr. Williams 
ness men releasing their best stenograph 
for the Government work. Miss A. 
Louise Beiderhase, Central Branch, Y. W. 
C. A., New 


advocated busi 


ers 


York City, suggested more 
intensive ceurses and bet 
ter teaching. _Mr. J. ¢ 
Evans. of the Plainfield. 
New Je rs¢ V. High School. 
discussed briefly an inten 

months’ course, 

108 


Sive SIX 


consisting of hours 
of shorthand and 96 hours 
Hl. A. Haar of  typewriting. Mr 
Frank Rutherford, Mont 
clair Secretarial School, Montclair, New 
Jersey, showed how “Speed Studies,” by 
permitting of early dictation, decreased 
time and increased efficiency. Mr. David 
H. O'Keefe of the High School of Com 
merce, New York City, advocated length 
ening the school day. 
Miss Emily Austin of the East Orange. 
New Jersey, High School, told of her ex 


perience with a war emergency course, and 
suggested that there are a large number of 


well-educated women in the country with 


leisure time, who would be willing to help 
She said: 
I gave a six weeks’ course 
and got the students as far 
then turned 
over to a business 
for completion of 
their work. By devoting 
four hours daily for six 
weeks to the course the first 
twelve lessons of the manual 
were completed. In _ type 
writing we completed the 
fingerboard technique and 
did some writing of letters 


in this crisis 


as possible ; 
them 
school 


S. C. WiiiiaMs 


Teaching Typewriting More Effectively 
“Typewriting Problems from the Teach 
er’s Viewpoint” was the title of a brilliant 
address by Mrs. Ella A. Kennedy, head 
of the Employment Department of the 
Remington Typewriter Company. Mrs. 
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Kenne dy - who hh is visite d schools ili ¢ very 
the had 


portunities for studying the 


state in Union, has unusual op 


proble ms of 
the 
most 


teachers, and her experience with 


schools gave her a 


product of the 


valuable viewpoint She emphasized 
strongly the importance of teaching type 
writing, and especially of personal super 
vision and demonstration, improved condi 
tions in the typewriting equipment, teach 
ing the mechanics and time-saving devices 
of the machine, personal interest in the in 
dividual problems of students, and better 
classification. 


Oswald of 


instruction-group 
Mr. William | 


wood Typewriter 


nde r 


winner ot 


the 
(Company, 
many championships, dis 
cussed the problem ot typewriting trom 
thre able to 
give teachers their 
difficulties. Mr. Oswald's analyses of var 
ious operations threw a flood of light into 
the teachers 
His observations on economy of movement 
The address was dis 
cussed by Mr. S. C. Williams of Rochester, 
Mr. A. H. S. Hankinson of the Com 
mercial and Technical High School, Mon 
treal, Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle and others 


ty pewriting 


experts viewpoint and was 


many new angles to 


teaching problems of many 


went straight hom« 


Teachers’ Impromptu Contest 


the 
this 


features of the 
was the 
Impromptu Contest This was 
fully handled by Mr. W. W. 
the Bryant & Stratton-Rhode Island Com 
Providence. 


One of 
convention 


mteresting 
year Teache rs 
success 


Lewis of 


mercial School. 
The 


been determined by asking the audience to 


names of the contestants, which had 


write the name of a favorite teacher on a 
slip of paper, were placed in a hat. When 
the teacher's name drawn from the 
hat he informed that he had _ five 
minutes in which to present any lesson he 
Such distinguished teachers 
as Mr. Gregg, Mr. Freeman P. Taylor 
and Mr. Charles M. Miller were drawn. 
but they frankly confessed their inability 
The 


with which teachers studied 


was 


was 


might wish 


to cope with the younger generation. 
keen interest 
the presentation of lessons was a striking 
indication of the professional pride teach 
ers take in their work. 

Miss Martha E. Bowen of the Wilby 
High School, Waterbury, Connecticut, was 








leclared the winner and was presented 
vith a handsome silver cup donated by Mr. 
(rregg 


The Speed Demonstration 


Mr. Walter S. Hammell, a reporter of 
'renton, New Jersey, and Mr. William S. 
Rosenberg, the Metropolitan School Cham 

ion of New York City, both demonstrated 
it is done,’ for the benefit of the 
eachers, writing shorthand at more than 
200 words a minute and reading it back 
ke print. Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, for- 
ierly head of the stenographic department 

the National City Bank, New York 
demonstration also and re- 
He came in his 
haki, as he is service of 
Uncle Sam, at present doing stenographic 
vork for General Bell, the commanding 
ficer at Camp Upton 


how 


City, gave a 
eived quite an ovation. 


now in the 


The Ideal Commercial Course 
Business English 


Mr. Hubert A 
he Ideal Commercial Course” gave 
valuable material collected through 
: questionnaire sent to prominent teachers 
n high schools in all parts of the country. 
He then summarized the result of the re- 
and many sug- 
a course of study based on 
he facts disclosed by the questionnaire. 
Mr. John Kugler read a very carefully 
repared and valuable paper on “English 
So important 
does Mr. Kugler consider English that in 
National 


Je rseyv. 


Hagar in his talk on 


some 


ies he received, made 


gestions for 


Commercial Courses.” 
Coleman 
Newark, New 
pal. he will not issue a diploma to any- 
unless proof of ability in English is 
onstrated. Even high school students 
required to take an English test be- 
being allowed to continue their other 
Continuing he said: 


Business College, 
where he is prin 


lies in his school 


I examine, the 
in un that we are on the right 
The school that graduates stenographers 
English will have to shoulder 
The business man who em 
hold us 


ct pt exXCUsEs 


these 


ore of 


rt 
r 


papers 


weak 
esponsibility 
product will responsible 


woes not 


Shorthand in the National City Bank 


Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, who came be 


dual role of 
nographie expert of the National City 


the convention in the 
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Bank and of one of Uncle Sam's boys, dis 
cussed “Shorthand Training in Commercial 
Institutions.”” He described how the edu 
cational classes were originally started at 
the bank and gradually enlarged and im- 
proved until now practically everybody 
attends some of the courses. Mr. Moos 
brugger outlined the organization of the 
courses and the purposes they served in 
the economic activities of the bank. Train 
ing of the employees in stenographic work 
was a part of the promotional system. 

Mr. Moosbrugger said: 

When men began to go to 
the front or to the military 
training camps we started a 
shorthand training class for 
girls with the idea of fitting 
them for secretarial work 
Girls came from Wellesley, 
and several other 
colleges. All they needed to 
complete their training was 
shorthand and typewriting 
Forty-five minutes a day 
were devoted to shorthand—from 8.15 to 9 
o'clock I estimated that we could get them 
ready for some dictation in from eight to ten 
weeks. These girls did something that seemed 
remarkable to me. One of the girls was able 
to go to the desk of one of the vice-presidents 
ind take dictation at the end of ten weeks 
his was what was accomplished with forty-five 
hours’ instruction distributed over ten weeks’ 
time 


Vassar, 


W. H. Beacom 


The Student's Viewpoint 

\ thorough analysis of ourselves and our 
teaching methods was advocated by Miss 
Anna B. Carman of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York City, who 
read one of the most in 
teresting and instructive 
papers of the convention, 
“What the Student 
Thinks of the Teacher.” 

Miss Carman took up 
in detail some of the crit- 
icisms that had been col 
lected from 
sources, emphasizing the 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of the 
system and a carefully prepared plan of 
instruction for the year, week and day. 

In discussing the criticism that many of 
us “talk too much,’ Miss Carman said: 


Of all our sins this is the most flagrant. How 
we like to air our own views! There is no one 
to tell us how long we can have the floor or to 
take it from us. Our audience must stay and 
listen to us whether it would or not—a public 


vario y 
Sooo E. H. Norman 
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audience might leave us. I think it is because 
of our enthusiasm that we are inclined to talk 
too much; we are so interested in the subject 
that we fail to remember that the time is the 
pupils’ and we lose sight of the fact that edu- 


cation is a drawing out and not a pouring in 
process. 


Winning the Student’s Interest 


Mr. E. H. Norman, president of the 
Baltimore Business College, spoke briefly 
but to the point on the subject of “Methods 
of Arousing Interest and Enthusiasm in 
the Classroom.”’ 

To keep awake; to keep in good humor; to 
be able to do better work than the best student: 
to understand the mechanism of the typewriter 
thoroughly; to be able to write accurately and 
quickly by the touch method; to be able to write 
well, both artistically and quickly on the black- 
board, are some of the personal elements in the 
teaching to create interest and enthusiasm. 
Hang on the wall the best work done by the 
students, comment on it in the classroom and 
create a friendly rivalry. 

In closing, Mr. Norman said: 

Be a master of your subject, love your 
work, be able to do better and faster work 
than your students can do, and show them by 
practical demonstration that you can do it. 
Teach for the good you may render to those 
you teach and the school in which you teach. 
This will bring joy, happiness and success to 
all concerned and will make of your school 
what its name implies—a business institution. 


Class Organization 


A very comprehensive and detailed dis- 
cussion of “Class Organization” was given 
by Mr. S. C. Williams of the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, New York. 
He gave a list of twelve of the problems 
which most particularly concerned mana- 
gers of successful commercial schools and 
discussed these problems in detail. 

The atmosphere which makes clear to every 
student that his rights are being carefully 
observed is one of the most powerful incentives 
to study for real progress that can be created 
in any schoolroom. 

We deeply regret that space in the mag- 
azine will not permit us to give in ertenso 
what we consider a notable contribution 
to the science of school organization. 


Address by Mr. Gregg 
“The Year's Progress” furnished the 
theme of an inspiring address by Mr. 
Gregg. 
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When the United States entered into 
about the first thing that was done 
take charge of the airplane factories, and con 
bine the genius of the inventors and patentees, 
and the result was the standardized Libert 
Motor The standardization of shorthand i 
alike a factor of immeasurable possibilities 


war, 
was t 


He spoke of the rapid standardization 
of shorthand as was proved by the com- 
parative standing of the leading systems. 
After reviewing the progress of the year 
and its effect upon the teaching profes- 
sion, and especially interpreting its mean- 
ing in the present world crisis, he paid a 
high compliment to the teachers who took 
part in the impromptu contest for the bril- 
liant technique they demonstrated, and the 
directness with which they handled their 
subject. He commented especially on the 
fact that the teachers “tied up” their in- 
struction with the penmanship. 


is the result of an evolution of teach 
idvanced 


That 
ing. The teaching of shorthand has 
marvelously in the last few years, and I think 
that it is in no small degree due to these con 
ventions which have stimulated the professional 
pride of teachers, and have enabled them to 
compare their with those of other 
teachers striving for greater effectiveness 


methods 


Mr. H. E. Coles, Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, 2d District, spoke of 
the stenographic needs of the Government 
at this time. He drew attention to the 
fine opportunities for stenographers to ren- 
der patriotic service and asked the organ 
ization to assist the Government in this 
great crisis. 


The Committee on Resolutions, com- 
posed of E. H. Norman, Chairman, W. W 
Lewis and Charles B. Hall, submitted a 
resolution which was unanimously adopted 
pledging the support of the association to 
the Government. 


The following resolution on the 
Saving Stamps was adopted: 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Government has es 
tablished Thrift Certificates as a means of 
making it possible for those of limited 
comes to set apart a portion of their savings 
in small amounts. 


Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED, That th 
Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association heartil) 
indorses the movement and pledges itself to do 
all in its power to encourage those under the 
instruction of its various members to assist I" 
this great patriotic effort 


War 
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The Leader 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Another of Our Readers Serving 
Stenographically “Over There” 


N the November, 1916, issue we told 
| the story of the successful career of 
Mr. Louis D. Neumann, who was then 
the shorthand reporter for the Federal 
Horticultural Board of the Department of 
Agriculture 
When Mr. Shaffer the 
other day he mentioned that Mr. Neumann 
is now in Paris as the private secretary 
to the Hon. Osear T. Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, who is the official representative of 
the United States on the 
War Council now 
Paris In 


called on us 


meet 
ing in thal 
capacity Mr. Crosby has 
charge of all financiai 
rela 
Allies. 


will be 


commercial 
with the 
From this it 
seen what an important 
and responsible position 
Mr. Neumann occupies 
as his private secretary. 

The Mr. 
Neumann, who is. but 
twenty-two 
age, should be an in 
spiration to every ambi 


and 
tions 


career of 


vears of 


tious stenographer. He 
learned shorthand and 
typewriting in the 
Bloomington High 
School, Bloomington, 
Illinois, under the instruction of Miss Cora 
M. Pryor and Miss Sylva M. Dolen. He 
was fortunate in being under the instruc- 
tion of two of the most capable teachers 
in the country. In April, 1913, two months 
before graduation from high school, he 
took the United States civil service exami 
nation, qualifying on the 140-word short 
hand dictation. News of his appointment 
came on the night of his graduation from 
high school in June of the same year. His 
first appointment was in the Civil Service 
Commission and his salary, $840. Within 
two weeks he was raised to $900. In De- 
cember of the same year he took a position 
with the Biological Survey of the Depart- 


Lovuts 


D. NeumMann 


ment of Agriculture at a salary of $1,000 
and the following June was promoted to 
$1,200. In October, 1914, he was trans 
ferred to the office of the solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture. In this office 
there is a small stenographic force, culled 
from the different bureaus of the depart- 
ment, and Mr. Neumann’s selection for 
this work after his short connection with 
the Bureau of Biological Survey was an 
evidence of his efficient work. 

After having been in the office of th 
solicitor for 
months, an opportunity 

reporting 
this Mr 


was so Sst 


several! 


came to do 
work, and in 
Neumann 
cessful that when an im 
portant Government in 
vestigation was held in 
New York City, he was 
sent by his chief to re 
port this hearing. For 
five days he took the 
testimony of the wit 
called by the 
Much of 
this testimony was of a 
technical nature, and it 
called for an accurate 
transcript which had to 
be prepared immediately 
After taking testimony 
for the greater part of 
the day Mr. Neumann had to work far 
into the night to get the transcript ready 
This was an experience which would hav 
taxed the ability of a seasoned reporter 
The result of this work was so satisfactory 
that after the transcript had been sub 
mitted Mr. Neumann received high com 
mendation from his superiors. Soon after 
his return to Washington he was offered 
an official reporting appointment, which 
carried with it an increase of salary, bring 
ing his salary up to the $1,400 mark 
During the greater part of the time he 
has been in Washington, Mr. Neumann has 
been taking work in the George Washing 
ton University where he has been work 


nesses 


Government. 
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ng for an A. B. degree. In fact, the op 
portunity of getting a college education 
was his object in going into civil service 
work and in securing an appointment in 
Washington. 

Mr. Neumann's should be 
encouragement to the 


expe riche 
young 


vreat 
cople who are now preparing to do sten 


wraphic work. His promotion has been 


rapid and his work has brought him op 
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portunities for travel and for association 
with some of the foremost men of the na 
It has always seemed to us that the 
secret of Mr. Neumann's lies in 
the fact that he left 
graphic skill which placed him at the vers 


class 


tion. 
success 
steno 


school wit h 


outset of his career above the novice 


ner il 
(scar I 
Inter 
purchases 
Editoy 


Sin writing the foreg 

ince that Mr. Neumann's 
( rosby,. has been elected Pre 
\llied War Council n ! 
nd financial arrangement 


oO? 


Your Opportunity Your Chance 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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New Years and Old Jobs 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


E. 8S. Brandt in Office Ap} 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS } 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 


invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


4 


The editor 








Reading Shorthand 


“VERY beginner needs to have em- 
phasized the important part that 
reading shorthand notes plays in his 

reparation as a shorthand writer. There 
ire, too, many advanced writers who lose 
sight of the fact that shorthand is written 
read, that shorthand which cannot 
be deciphered is valueless, and that their 
success depends as largely upon their abil- 
ity as readers as upon their ability as 
writers. The old educational precept, 
“Learn to do by doing,” applies directly 
here. In “learning to read by reading” 
lies the key to great reading ability. 

The expert shorthand writers have all 
been indefatigable readers. One great se- 
cret of their success is that they like to 
read shorthand and we all do well the 
thing that we enjoy. The beginner, then, 
should cultivate a taste for reading short- 
land. Make a game of it. In your out- 
side reading use different devices to keep 
your interest at a keen pitch. When read- 
ng a page of shorthand for the first time 

me yourself and note the exact length 
reread it and see how much you 
n improve your first record. Copy the 
have it dictated to you at a 
moderate rate. Time yourself on reading 

ir own notes on the first reading and 
te the improvement in the second. See 

)w many words you can read in a minute 

1 stop watch; how many in five minutes. 
‘ead a plate aloud and see how many 
vords you can read without having to 

ise to analyze an outline. Read a few 

es backward. This will show you 
whether you are depending on the sense 
r the context for help, or whether you 
ire analyzing the characters. Some short- 
nd enthusiasts take a shorthand book, 
xe the Sign of the Four, the Great Stone 


to be 


or time; 


ite or 


Face, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
and read one or two pages a day, keep 
ing a careful record of the time on each 
page from day to day. The student who 
has not tried this plan will be surprised 
at the rapid growth of reading ability 
which will result from putting on a little 
extra pressure. 

The reading of correctly written short- 
hand is undoubtedly the best 
methods of developing a shorthand vocabu- 
lary. You will remember the shorthand 
outline for a new word which you read in 
a shorthand plate more readily than the 
form which you look up in the shorthand 
dictionary. This is particularly true, of 
course, if the plate is read a number of 
times. 

There is another important influence 
which the reading of well-written short- 
hand exerts and that is the fixing of high 
ideals. The fine points which mark the 
work of the expert—the free, swinging 
movement, the even spacing, the accurate 
proportion—will become incorporated in 
the style of the writer who constantly 
which have these 


one of 


reads shorthand notes 
characteristics. 

This is what The Stencil says to sales- 
men about the mastery of the art of sales- 
manship and surely it is equally applicable 
to the development of a finished style of 
shorthand writing: 

“Joshua Reynolds, greatest of English 
painters and the most dominant influence 
in English art, sets little account upon 
genius in the production of art—and puts 
the burden for great accomplishment upon 
work—hard work. ‘Copy the great mas- 
ters!’ This is his advice. ‘Copy the great 
masters—as many of them as you possibly 


can—different masters. But in your own 
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A Review Word List 
| 





rH! GREGG 
york you must not slavishly imitate any 
me. By careful study strive to acquire the 
virtues of all. The really great things 
you may not see at first. It is only as 
you dig deep that they will become ap- 
arent. But these great things are the 
hings that count in art or anywhere else. 
{nd they can’t be had for the wishing. 
nly the painstaking workman wins them.’ 
Mastership—anywhere—is the product 
work——of the intelligent use and devel 
ypment of the standards that have been set 
y the who have gone before. 
\nd that’s the pleasantest sort of work.” 
Shorthand reading is indeed the pleas- 
intest sort of work. It is real fun to fol- 
ow a writer's thought through a shorthand 
ige. The more you read shorthand the 
etter you will enjoy it. In this, as in 
other games, your enjoyment will grow 
) proportion to your skill. So that’s our 
final word—-make reading shorthand a 
ime and resolve to be a skillful player! 


masters 


Fa 
Y 


The Shorthand Plates 


lhe shorthand plates this month include 
» page of sentences illustrating the appli 
abbreviating principle. 
requests for a 


ition of the 
Phere been many 
special shorthand plate on this principle 
know that students will derive 
great benefit fram reading and practicing 
hese sentences. For the sentences that 
formed the basis of this plate we are in 
debted to Miss Lillian C. Fowler, Minne- 
School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

The shorthand plate entitled “A Review 
Word List’’ will serve as the basis of a 
eview of the important principles of the 
ystem. These words read, 
copied, practiced and written from dicta- 
tion A plate of this kind affords in- 
ensive reading and writing practice, for 
there is no context to bolster up the un- 
ertain readers. The words are alphabet 
cally arranged so that there is no assist- 
ince to be derived from arrangement ac- 
ding to principle, as has been the case 
with of the word lists which have 
een part of the beginners’ drills. 

\ new series of shorthand drills on the 


have 


ind we 


‘ota 


should be 


some 
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principles will begin in the February is 
sue. This series will be supplemented by 


simple letters. 


Tests on the Principles 

The series of tests on the principles 
which was begun in the December issue 
is continued in this magazine. The stu- 
dent will find that these tests give a com- 
prehensive view of the principles and of- 
fer the basis for a thorough review. Care 
should be taken in the selection of illus- 
trations of rules, and in writing out the 
tests there should be as little longhand 


writing as possible 


Test Seven 


1. & 2. Write 
each of the following blended consonents: 
ten-den, tem-dem, ent-end, emt-emd, def- 
dev-tive, jent-jend-pent-pend, men-mem, 
ted-ded-det, ses, xes. 

8. Write three phrases in which the 
blending principle is used and two words 
illustrating the use of the disjoined ¢ to 
express ted, ded, ed at the end of words. 

1. Write the following words in short 
hand: 

Tenacious, condense, endure, freedom, gained, 
entry, defense, guided, to-day, spent, examine, 
omen, romance, cheapened, seated, cases, 
devotee, extension, want, to make, assist, vexes, 
motive, detection, went. 

5. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 

Is it your intention to exempt him from this 
work? 

Mr. Adams will attempt to devise a different 
system for grinding lenses. 

Mr. Clayton will examine the 
morrow. 

It is now very late in the season for planting 
cotton. 

This month I plan to devote many hours to 
playing tennis. 


one word containing 


leases to 


o 


Test Eight 
1. Write three words illustrating the 
reversing of the circle or loop to express r: 


(a) Before a straight line; after a straight 
line; between two straight lines in the same 
direction; (b) between a horizontal and an up 
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d character; (c) between a downward char- 


ind ¢t, d. n, m (d) between sh. ch. j 


words illustrating the 


» W rite 


ethod of adding s to words ending in a 


thre 


verse d circ le 
\\ rite 


words in which th are 


three words in which s and two 
written contrary to 
e usual method to express r. 
3 Illustrate the 
writing: 


rhree 


ce words 


omission of r_ by 


containing ar, e7 (b) 
three words 


words 
containing or; (c) 


ning with war, wor 


} W rite 
ersing principle 1S used to expre ss I. 

) Write the forms for the 
following words: 
Harm, daring, curt, 
water, sport, 
laughter, 
word, 


five words in which the re 


shorthand 


Martin, hardlv, Homer, 
scattering, wormy, 


Willard, 


merchandise m 


nmars, 
ird, Gurtler, stvle, o1 
tra, inverse, surpass, 
rlie, sport, until, warlike. 

6. Write the following 


shorthand: 


sentences in 


soldiers are drilling at the armory 
(he brass lantern will tarnish very easily 
* counsel for the defense may argue that 

< irtridges were blank 
The lives of these swimmers are in jeopardy 
se of the swift current 
I'he farmers will heartily 

ird off starvation. 


Oo 
Test 1X 

Write all the wordsigns from dicta- 
on. Transeribe these shorthand forms 
nto longhand columns, writing twenty- 
five words to a column, four columns to a 
re. Afterwards fill in the shorthand 
itlines without reference to the original 
word list. Correct these shorthand forms 
ind repeat the exercise until you can 

the entire list without error. 


2. Write the plural of the following 


wordsigns: 


indorse this plan 


vrite 


System, trust, industry, correspond, accept. 
3. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 
igree that we should arrange to adver 
in this newspaper again. 
avoid bringing this 
before the corporation 
will make a correct copy 


must credit cor 
mndence 
he clerk of this 
ptance 

will mail you 


is charge. 


a duplicate invoice cover 
+} 


WRITE 
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rhe doctor has not had enough experience 
for this difficult Government work 

It is important that an improvement be 
made in the office immediately. 

rhe principal’s object in having the pupils 
copy the mortgage is to the quality 
of their work on the typewriter 

The railway official reports that the records 
of that recent satisfactory. 

rhe suggestions about the stock are signifi 
cant and we that we did not receive 
them yesterday. 

his strange story was of value to the jury in 
their , 


mMprove 


meeting were 


regret 


forming opinion 


Test X 
1. Write the shorthand forms 
following compound words: 


for the 


However, anywhere, elsewhere, whereas, 


evervbody, sometime, beside, therewith, hereon, 


within 


2. Illustrate the method of indicating 
the past tense of abbreviated words by 


five illustrations and write five words 
showing how the terminations er, or, ary 
and ory are expressed. 

3. Write three words in which the re 
versing principle is used to add er to a 
wordsign. Write two words beginning 
with after and two beginning with out. 

+. Write ten words illustrating the ab 
breviating principle. 

5. Write the forms for the days of the 
week and months of the year in short 
hand. 

6. Illustrate the method of expressing 
the following after numerals: 

Dollars, hundred, thousand, million, billion, 
pounds, gallons, barrels, bushels, feet, francs, 
hundredweight, o'clock. 

7. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following: 

A hundred, a gallon, a dollar, a pound, few 
hundred dollars, several thousand dollars, $2.60, 
25 cents, 34% per cent, 6 per cent per annum 

8. Write the following sentences in 
shorthand: 

The advertiser returned the copy for the 
directory at four o’clock Monday afternoon. 

Everybody will have cause for thanksgiving 
when the war ends. 

The stores will not be opened on Saturday 
during June, July and August. 

rhe customer decided that a dollar a pound 
was too high a price for the tea. 

lhe prominent educator is preparing a series 
of popular talks on the causes of poverty. 
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Test XI 
#- When is to 
phrases? Give threé examples. 
2. When is the word as expressed by 
s in phrases? Give three examples. 
3. How is been expressed in phrases? 


expressed by t in 


Give three examples. 

t. How is able expressed in phrases? 
Give three examples. 

5. How is had expressed after pro 
nouns? Give three examples. 

6. When is do not expressed by dn? 
Give three examples. 
7. How is don’t expressed in phrases? 
Give three examples. 

8. W rit 
form 


phrases illustrating the con 
tracted for writing is not, was not, 
isn’t, wasn’t. 

9. Write phrases showing how the fol 
lowing words are modified: 

Ago, early, few, him, hope, sorry, want 

10. Write illustrating the 
omission of of the, from and to, after, by. 

11. After what may to be 
omitted? Give one example of each. 

12. Write the following special busi- 
ness phrases: 

Dear Mr., Yours sincerely, Very sincerely, 
Cordially yours, Very cordially yours, Very 
respectfully, We are in receipt, I am in receipt 
of your letter. 


phrases 


words 


Test X11 

1. Give three words 
minor or unaccented vowel is omitted and 
two words in which the circle is omitted 
in the dipthong u. 

2. Before what characters are short u 
and ow omitted in the body of a word? 
Give three examples. 

3. Give one word in which the vowel 
is omitted in the following prefixes: be, de, 


in which the 


re, dis, 
t. Give one word beginning with each 
of the following: per, pur, pro. 
words ending in age. 
5. Give three words in which short u 
or 00 is omitted between r, 1 and sh, ch, j. 
6. Give one word with each of the fol- 
lowing terminations: tition, tation, dition, 


mis. 


Give two 


dation, nition, nation, mission, mation. 
7. Give three words in which a vowel 
is omitted between reverse curves. 
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8. Give two words in which a hook 
vowel is omitted between t, d, r, 1 and p, b. 
9. Give words in which a circle 
vowel is omitted between Pp; bh and a hori 
zontal or upward character. 
10. Before what letters is d omitted? 
Write admire, advise, 


two 


advance, and one 
phrase containing each. 

ll. Give three 
omitted at the end. 
12. Give three words containing ld. 

13. Write the shorthand forms for the 
following words: 


words in which ¢ or d is 


' 


Disagree, 
punctual, 


cisappon nustortune, 


sible 


purpose, 


progress, respor 


oO° 


The Test 


(The key to this plate will be g ven next month) 


Edmund Vance Cor 
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The Z&\ DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while 


The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy, 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 


cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 


the O. G. A. test Send one to the editor of 
this department: retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms 

The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 


artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-tive cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 








Good Beginnings 


“QO start the New Year right, we can- 
better than to take an in- 
ventory of the deficiencies in short- 


not do 


hand as shown in the specimens of notes 
sent to this department during the past 
year. Those of our readers who are anx- 
uusly awaiting the February magazine, in 
annual will be an- 
nounced, and who believe in “prepared- 
ness,’ will also welcome timely sugges- 
Just fifteen a day for 
work on each of your “weak 
points” will put you in good shape to enter 
the ranks when the contest copy appears. 

Space will not permit us to mention, 
even in bare outline, all the phases in 
execution should like to bring 
We must therefore 
confine ourselves to only a few of the most 
important ones. 


which our contest 


minutes 


tions, 


practice 


which we 


to your attention. 


Fluency 
Perhaps the commonest fault in the 
otes that we have seen is a lack of free- 
m in movement. Fluency in writing is 
tticeable only in the work of those who 


ive confidence in their knowledge of 


shorthand. In order to possess this con- 
fidence you must not only have mastered 
the principles so that you have them at 
your fingers’ tips, but you must also have 
attained a certain degree of skill in execu- 
tion. Much of the stiffness and shaky 
appearance of notes can be eliminated by 
learning to make each outline quickly and 
with a continuous motion of the pen. Do 
not stop at the joinings. First form a 
mental picture of the outline and then 
transfer it to the paper with as little pause 
as possible between the strokes. After 
you have practiced the O. G. A. test a 
number of times and are sure of every 
outline in it, you might ask someone to dic- 
tate the final test to you at a slow rate of 
speed. Writing it from dictation instead 
of copying it may help you to overcome 
the tendency of drawing the outlines, if 
that happens to be your particular diffi- 
culty. 


Slant 


Another stumbling block is the slant of 
the upward and downward characters. 
The following diagram will give you an 
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of the difference in slant between 
these strokes. Construct a right angle, 
bisect it, and then bisect the upper half. 
The first bisector, at forty-five degrees, is 
the approximate slant of the upward char 
icters, and the second bisector, at sixty- 
half that of the 


idea 


and a degrees, 


downstrokes. 


seven 


Curves 


A third point which should receive 
special attention is the formation of the 
curved characters. Please bear in mind 
that the curves for r, l, f, v are deeper 
at the beginning, while the reverse is true 
of k, g, p, b. 


Many writers have little difficulty in 
giving the proper slant and curvature to 
these signs when standing alone, but 
when combining them with other charac 
ters, they forget to follow out these prin- 
ciples. Note carefully both the slant and 
curvature in the following forms: 


Hooks 


The hooks are still abused in many in- 
stances. Once more we must emphasize 
that both the o and oo hooks should be 


made narrow and deep. It is especially 
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in the diphthongs and other combinations 
that they are improperly written. Here 
are some characteristic errors: 


( ‘ore cl 


Ineorreet 


If you will draw a straight line through 
the beginning and end of the hooks in the 
first row, you will see that each hook is 


complete in itself, and does not form part 
of the preceding or following character. 


Joinings 
There are a few joinings which, though 
very facile, are found difficult and awk- 
ward when improperly made. One of 
these is the combination of reverse curves, 
the rules for which are governed entirely 
by the length of the characters. Curves 
of even length are smoothly blended, while 
those of uneven length are joined abruptly 

and with a distinct hump. 


When circles are placed between reverse 
curves, they should be joined so snugly 
that, if erased, the curves would still re 
tain their natural forms. 
Correct 


Line orrect 


Another joining which is frequently 
made incorrectly is that of the circk 
vowel to a single curve or a straight stroke 
It should be remembered that in such 
cases, the circles are joined almost at right 
angles. 


Correct 


Line orrect 
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Plate for November O. G. A. Test 


We might also include under this head 
ng, the writing of the blends gent-pend 
ind def-tive. In the following outlines 
vou will observe that both of these char- 
icters have a uniform slant and that they 
ire egg shaped, with one side left slightly 
open. Each should be made with a single 
movement of the pen. 


One more note of warning about slant 
‘ind proportion, and then we shall leave 
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you to work out your own destiny. A 
uniform slant of the small and larger char 
acters should be aimed at constantly. It is 
just as important to give the proper slant 
to o, s, and th as to b, jor d. Diphthongs, 
blends, and other combinations follow the 
same rule. 

Last, though not least, keep a vigilant 
eye on the proportion of the forms. Be 
sure that gr does not look like kl, and 
that the circles for a and e can be easily 
distinguished. If you will make the large 
circle three of the small 
one, you cannot go wrong. 


times the size 
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Plate for November Superior Merit Test 


The Material for the New Tests 


(Good until February 15, 1918) 


The O. G. A. Test 
Modern Works of Literature 


The reason why you must avoid modern 
works at the beginning is simply that you 
are not in a position to choose among 
modern works. Nobody at all is quite in 
a position to choose with certainty among 
modern works. To sift the wheat from 
the chaff is a process that takes an ex- 
ceedingly long time. Modern works have 
to pass before the bar of the taste of suc- 
cessive generations. Whereas, with clas- 
sics, which have been through the ordeal, 
almost the reverse is the case. Your taste 
has to pass before the bar of the classics. 
That is the point. If you differ with a 
classic, it is you who are wrong, and not 
the book. If you differ with a modern 
work, you may be wrong or you may be 
right, but no judge is authoritative enough 
to decide. Your taste is unformed. It 
needs guidance, and it needs authoritative 
guidance. Into the business of forming lit- 
erary taste faith enters. Faith counts 
enormously in the development of that 
wide taste which is the instrument of wide 


faith founded 
Arnold Ben 


pleasures. But it must be 
on unassailable authority. 


nett in Literary Taste. 


Certificate of Superior Merit Test 


The Course of a Dollar 


It is easy to visualize the course of a 
from waste and invested in 
bonds: First, it to the 
Government as a Joan for the war; second, 
it is expended by the Government for food, 
clothing and ammunition which go direct 
ly to a gallant sailor, whose 
fighting strength is kept up by the food, 
whose body is kept warm by the clothing, 
and whose enemy is hit by the ammuni 
tion. It has not been expended in the 
purchase of needless food and clothing for 
the man at home, and is therefore released 
for the use of the soldier; it is 
wealth to the man at home and can be 
loaned to his Government at interest, with 
resulting benefit to himself and to his 
Government. 

(For list of new O. G. A. 
page 225.) 


dollar saved 


Government goes 


soldier or 


Save d 


members se¢ 
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EDITORIAL 


VIEWS 








The Direct Road to Successville 


RUCE BARTON, the talented editor 

of Every Week, has a story, “The 

Making of George Groton,” in the 
Imerican Magazine. There is a reference 
to shorthand which is interesting. The 
man who manages the office is talking: 

“You've got a good chance to jump ahead 
vith the Old Man, George. And what I want 
to say to you is this: It isn’t so much what 
ou do in the daytime that counts as what you 
do with your nights. There’s plenty of things 
to do in New York at night. But if I were 
to start in again as you are, I’d do just one 
thing—I’d get into some night school and begin 
taking some courses in shorthand and type- 
writing.” 

“Shorthand!” I exclaimed, “in the brokerage 
Husiness 

“Yes, shorthand,” Small continued. “And I'll 
tell you why. You've noticed Miss Porter in 
the office, the Old Man’s secretary? Noticed 
inything about her hands—diamond ring on one 
finger? Well, the boss has noticed it, and, 
believe me, it has him worried. She’s been 
with him eight years, and some day he'll come 
down and find an engraved card on his desk, 
ind Miss Porter’ll be gone, and he won't know 
where to find his check book or the key to his 
desk, or the address of his brother in Cali- 
fornia 

“Then he'll come stamping out to me. ‘Small, 
get me secretary,’ he'll shout. ‘Can't find keys, 
can’t find addresses, can’t find nothing. Get 
me secretary right away’ !” 

The little man turned to me and smiled. 
“Yes, I think I'd learn shorthand and type- 
vriting if I were you, learn it as fast as you 
can 

We had climbed back to the top of the 
ist hill, and looking down we could see his 
ittle house at the end of its unpaved street. 
He pointed to it. 

“That’s the whole world, Groton,” he said. 
“My whole world, and my heaven and every- 
hing else. I wouldn’t change it for anything 
ou could find anywhere else in the universe. 
But,” he coughed, “but—it isn’t all I dreamed 
f when I came up from the country twenty 
vears ago, young like you. It’s wonderful to 
ive so much, to be so blessed, but—” 

I did not look at him, for I knew that if I 

d I should have seen tears in his eyes. 

I enrolled in a course of stenography and 
tvpewriting the next day. Also, I discovered 





money and banking 
ilternate nights, and 


a course of lectures in 
that I could take on the 
I signed up for that too So the days sped 
away I was too full of new im 
pressions and new experiences to be lonesome 


busy, too 


While this was good advice at any time, 
it is especially so at this critical period 
of the world’s history. Every day brings 
us news of the boys who are climbing rap 
idly to success through a knowledge of 
shorthand. few 
learned that Mr. Louis D. Neumann, about 
whom we had an article in the Nevember, 
1916, issue (a graduate of the Blooming- 
ton High School, Bloomington, Illinois, 
under the instruction of Miss Pryor and 
Miss Dolen) is now the private secretary 
to the Hon. Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is the of- 
ficial representative of the United States 
on the War Board which our Government 
has sent to and who has charge 
of all the and 
rangements with our allies. A wonderful 
opportunity for a man—gained 
through being an expert shorthand writer. 
But that is only one of many instances 
that have come to us in the past week. 


Just a minutes ago we 


France 
financial commercial ar- 


young 


oOo 


Spade Work 


ATIENCE and _persistence—two 
P homely, old-fashioned virtues, and 

yet they have formed the framework 
of many a notable career. Sir Douglas 
Haig, Commander-in-Chief of the Brit- 
ish armies in France, is a striking example 
of what these 
qualities may accomplish 
Isaac F. 
recent issue of Everybody’s Magazine: 


commonplace 
This 


Marcosson says about Haig in a 


seemingly 
is what 


When Haig became Commander-in-Chief of 
the British armies in France it seemed the 
logical goal of a long, stalwart preparation 
an inevitable thing. For deep down under the 
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Haig character, and ‘neidenially behind bis 
distinguished achievement, are two shining 
qualities—patience and perseverance. He has 
never hesitated to do what we in America call 
“spade work.” It is sometimes prosaic, but it 
is usually effective. 

Contradictory as it may seem when you con 
sider his Scotch ancestry, there must somewhere 
be a touch of the Oriental in Sir Douglas Haig 
I mean, of course, that phase of his character 
which finds expression in persistent and method 
ical preparedness. His whole career is literally 
a dramatization of an ancient Moslem proverb 
which reads, “Patience is the key to Paradise.” 


And this is the way in which Mr. Mar- 
cosson closes the article and summarizes 
the great general's character: 

His personality is the concentrated sum of 
patient, persistent, untiring effort. Lacking the 
brilliancy of spectacular and shallow natures, it 
combines those elements of stamina and stick- 
to-itiveness that rear, in the end, the impregna 
ble bulwark of confidence and success. 


“Patient, persistent, untiring effort’’— 
surely there is no one of us who cannot 
emulate these qualities, and what a tre- 
mendous effect it would have on the way 
the world’s work is being done if we would 
all try. Possibly many of us can best 
serve our country in the present crisis by 
the adoption of this simple code. 


Exaggeration Harmful 


HE catalog of a business school in 
Texas contains this remarkable state 
ment: 

In fact, the highest paid government official 
in Washington, D. C., except the President, is 
the official stenographer, who draws a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 

The implication is that there is but one 
official stenographer, which is far from 
being the truth. The salary mentioned, as 
we understand it. is paid to the corps of 
stenographers and not to any one stenog 
rapher. Congressional reporters earn large 
salaries——larger than 
men—and have long vacations in which 
they are free to undertake other important 
reporting work. They deserve all they 
earn, but no good purpose is served by wild 
exaggeration. The rewards paid to expert 
shorthand writers are attractive enough, 
especially in these days, without making 
false statements about them. 


salaries Congress- 
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Editorial Brevities 

A Detroit has an article 
about Mr. Antonio Lazcano, who has re 
signed as Secretary of the Foreign Trade 
Bureau, Detroit Board of Commerce, to ac- 
cept a position in the Foreign Department 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com 
pany, where his work will be mainly de 
voted to the handling of Latin-American 
affairs. Mr. Lazcano has made an envi 
able record in his position with the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. He is a graduate of 
the shorthand department of that well 
known institution, the Detroit 
Institute, and the principals of the school 
are justifiably proud of his success 


newspaper 


Business 


* * * + 


The advertising pages of the New York 
newspapers have been decorated with a 
large picture of a well-known publisher of 
textbooks on commercial subjects, fol 
lowed by a testimonial to a certain brand 
of chewing gum. The publisher is de 
scribed as “Dr.,”’ which gives the testi 
monial an appearance of medical authority 

Teachers who have been trying to erad 
icate the chewing gum evil in the class 
room will deplore the fact that any pub- 
lisher of school books should lend his as- 
sistance to its perpetuation. But, as one 
teacher remarked, “It is wonderful what 
some people will do to get their pictures 
in the paper.” 

* 7 

Owing to the pressure on space this 
month, the editor's article on blackboard 
work has been held over. 


Mr. R. W. Decker, principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Napa, Cal- 
ifornia, High School, writes us: 

You will be interested in knowing that 
Robert Hoffman, one of the students of last 
vear’s shorthand class, successfully passed the 
civil service examinations and has been ap 
pointed to the Immigration Service as stenog- 
rapher at Angel Island, at a salary of $1122 
I consider this pretty good for a boy eighteen 
vears old. 

Very good, indeed; and very creditabl 
to both teacher and pupil. 
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The | YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 

How to become a member: Students of 
Typewriting who have not yet attained 
a speed of forty words a minute are 


eligible for Junior Membership. 


O.A.1 

Pin 
All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and “ ho can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 


Membersh.p 


. Conducted by Edward J]. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar -xamination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
booklet giving full particulars will be mailed 
tree. 





QO. A. T. Ability Now Urgently Needed 


E all know that these are strenuous 
times we are passing through 
and whether in school or out in 


siness, the pressure upon both students 


ind teachers is considerable. owing to the 


imber of war activities the schools ars 


irrying on. Nearly every school in the 
ind has formed its knitting club. or its 
vewing club; every domestic science de 
the 


preserves and 


partment of high schools is busy 
for the 
an adjacent cantonment, and 
should be. But 
not interfere with students carrying on 
work with 


There is a saying and a true one 


making “goodies” 
soldiers in 
his is as it this should 


heir school even greater ac- 
tivity 
hat if you want a thing done give it to a 
isy man. It is just another way of say 
ng that the man with executive ability 
work 


organization——the or 


is learned to make his more ef 
ve Through 
vanization of his own personal activities 


is able to multiply himself. 


Efficiency Through Better Organization 
All of student activities, all the 
ngs which stimulate to higher effort, 

their place in the school, and they 
tribute much to making the 
re efficient. For this reason, they should 


these 


pupils 


neglected or abandoned in the rush 
the war work The proper 
thing to do in the situation is to effect a 
better organization of effort that will en 
you to take the extra war 
work, and at the lose nothing 
whatever from your school work. In other 
there “slacking” any 
place along the line. We have the word of 
the President himself that the best service 
the students can render the country is to 
continue their studies and make themselves 
for the struggle 
when their time comes to enter. But they 
must be prepared to do their share in peace 
as well as in war, and if they neglect their 
school work now, they will fail the country 
when called upon to perform that work for 
which they are trained. One way in which 
the student may increase his productivity 
The school 
much shorter than actual 

Why not work under a 
business day schedule? 


not be 
incident to 


able care of 


same time 


words, must be no 


ready participation in 


is to lengthen his work day. 
days are short 
business requires. 


Stenographic and Typewriting Work 
Vitally Important Now 
That this is no mere fancy, observe the 


desperate need which the Government has 
for stenographers and typists, Through 
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the shortage of this kind of skilled help, 
the wheels of the governmental machine 
have been unable to turn as quickly and as 
smoothly as they should, and urgent calls 
have been sent to all corners of every state 
in the Union to furnish skilled operators. 
The Government has had to let down the 
bars and accept operators of more or less 
mediocre ability, but this is no reason for 
anyone to lower the standard, for when 
the time comes for cutting down the force 
the least efficient must go first. These O. 
A. T. and O. G. A. tests keep the standard 
of shorthand and typewriting work up 
high and those who obtain the certificates 
know that they can meet the severest tests, 
and are doing their bit strictly in accord- 
ance with the advice of President Wilson. 


The High O. A. T. Standard 


Means Success 


Of one thing we are convinced, and that 
is that there must be no letting down of 
our standard for membership in the O. A. 
T. Those who hold one of these precious 
certificates must be protected, and must be 
assured that those who desire similar honor 
must perform similar work; any other ar- 
rangement would be unfair. Whatever is 
worth while is worth working hard for, 
and we earnestly commend this thought to 
those who may have been discouraged at 
the effort to make the senior tests. 

(The material for the O. A. T. 
will be found on page 220.) 


tests 


AS) 
‘Y 


Valparaiso University’s 
Notable Publication 


HIS department is constantly receiv- 

ing from nearly every part of the 

world specimens of typewriting- 
some beautiful, some unique, some artistic 
or otherwise, and some very practical. But 
the finest thing that we have ever seen 
came from the Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. It is the July number 
of the Greggite, a school paper published 
by the shorthand students. We take off 
our hats to Mr. Leo S. Kigin, Editor-in- 
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chief, Miss Ethel M. Ware, Associate Edi- 
tor, Miss Veda Stoddard, Assistant Editor, 
Miss Viola R. Carlson, Business Manager, 
and Miss Georgia M. Culver, Assistant 
Business Manager, for a unique conception 
that has been wrought with the highest 
artistic appreciation and skill. It stands in 
a class by itself The 
are presenting gives but a faint 
idea of the beauty of the 
The magazine consists 


specimen page 
which we 

a very faint 
work as a whole. 
of thirty pages, reproduced from a stencil 
written on an Elite Type Underwood, and 
run off on light green bond paper. The 
illustrations are works of art. But the 
excellence end with mechanical 
and artistic perfection. To read the ar 
ticles is to once a 
for Valparaiso University, and especially 
of the shorthand department. They are 
inspirational, practical, and written in a 
winning style. If a copy of the publica 
tion could be placed on exhibit in every 
school in the country it would increase the 
artistic effectiveness of typewriting fully 
twenty-five per cent. 


does not 


become at ‘booster’ 


Valparaiso University, please keep us 
on your mailing list. 


oO 


A Letter That Landed 
a Job 


\ ‘ YHEN Mrs. Helen M. Armstrong 
completed her course of study at 
the Munson School for Private 
Secretaries, San Francisco, she set about 
in a businesslike way to get the kind of 
job she wanted. She wrote twenty letters 
to twenty prominent business men and 
banks in the city of San Francisco and 
shortly received replies to nearly every on 
of them—asking her to call. In several 
cases the letter was followed by a tele- 
phone call, stating that a position was 
ready for her. The first place she visited 
was the greatest bank on the Pacific Coast 
the Anglo-California Trust Company, and 
she was employed immediately at a fin 
salary. 
A letter that was so effective in bring 
ing replies surely must have had a strong 
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he Enocker 


Some one has said that it 
takes all kinds of people to 
make a world. Perhaps that 
is the reason for the exist- 
ence of the “knocker.” Be 
that as it may, we Greggites 
should really be thankful 
for the knockers of Gregg 
shorthand. Aside from the 
intrinsic merits of the sys- 
tem, the knockers have done 
more to bring Gregg short- 
hand to the attention of the 
world than any other single 
agency. 

Another smart man said, 
"There’s a sucker born ev- 
ery minute.” He might have 
added, “and a knocker, too.” 

The species is not entire- 
ly extinct. There seem to te 
a few specimens still at large. 
But we are thankful for them. 
They help the cause along -- 
they advertise our system, and, 
incidentally, our department. 

But maybe they’1ll soon 
learn that a “knock” works 
like a boomerang, or a bad 
penny -- it comes back home? 

It is ever so. 


It doesn’t hurt a 
good thing to knock 
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The "Golden Rule” 
of Proportion 


There is a certain defi- 
nite proportion the stenog- 
rapher should observe when- 
ever possible in all his 
typewritten work. No matter 
how well a business letter 
may te worded, it will not 
exert its maximum pulling 
force as a business getter 
unless it is artistically 
arranged and placed on the 
letterhead. 

The most artistic propor- 
tion to the vision of the 
average person is approxi- 
mately as 3 5/8 is to 5 3/8. 
Don’t forget, as three and 
five-eighths is to five and 
three-eighths. 

You cannot impress upon 
yourself too strongly the in- 
portance of observing this 
proportion in the srrange- 
ment of your typewritten 
matter; especially in writ- 
ing business letters. Please 
note that the size of the 
letter is not the important 
thing. It is the relative 
proportion of the letter that 
must receive attention. 

Whenever you want to dis- 
play a typewritten or print- 
ed page to the very best pos- 
sible advantage, simply ob- 
serve the Golden Rule of pro- 
portion. By so doing you 
will make a hit with your 
employer, if he has any 
sense of proportion at all. 
He may not know why it pleas- 
es him. Neither may you. But 
that is not important just 
now. Simply take my word for 
it, do it, and then wateh 
your pay envelope bulge. 


PvuBLisHep By VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 


University STupENTs 
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appeal in it. Here it is; you can judge 


for yourself: 


Angle-Califarnie Trvet Company 
Sansome and Market Streete 
Sean Franciece, Celifernia 


Dear Sire 


lave you an opening in your office for « young 
wouen stenographer who is willing te work conscien- 
tiously? 


I am « greduate of one of the best lecal schools, 
have had experience, end will be quick te learn the 
particular methods you uee for your business. Age, 
thirty yeare I can epell correctly and understand 
clerical, filing, and general office work. I am will- 
ing to let the eslary depend entirely on whet you 
Geternine I am worth te veu. 


I will greatly appreciate @ personal interview 
and your granting one will not in any way ebdligete 
you, nor will I take for granted that you will ea- 
pley a. 


Very reepectfully, 
(Signed) Helen M. Armetrong 


639 Leavenworth Street 
Telephone Prospect 4699 


It will be worth while for every stenog- 
rapher to study this letter. What is there 
about it that made such an appeal to busi 


ness menr 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until February 15, 1918) 
Junior 
Make a correct copy of the following, 
arranging artistically on the page: 


J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Connecticut 
Gentlemen: On Monday, February 3, we de- 
livered to your line car No. 6492 loaded with 
fresh meat for our Baltimore branch. I am 
advised by them that they did not receive the 
car until 6 o’clock on the morning of the 
ith This is nearly twenty-four hours late. 
On account of this delay they missed the sale 
of the beef on that date, and as we had sent 
them a regular car, they next day had a sur- 
plus on hand. Of course when this is the case 
they generally have to sell the meat at a loss. 
As the car was delivered to your company in 
good time on the third, I am at a loss to un- 
derstand this delay and shall be obliged for an 
investigation and report. Yours truly, 


Make a perfect, artistically arranged 
copy of the following: 


Genius is only the power of ss contin 


between failure and 
scarcely know’ when 


he line 
that 


efforts 


is 


uous 


success so tine we 
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we pass it-—so fine that we are often on thy 
line and do not know it How many a man 
has thrown up his hands at a time when a little 
more effort, a little more patience, would hav: 
achieved success. As the tide goes clear out, so 
it comes clear in. In business, sometimes, pros 
pects may seem darkest when really they are 
on the turn \ little more persistence, a little 
more effort, and what seemed hopeless failure 
There is no fail 
ure except in no longer trying. There 
defeat except from within, really 

mountable barrier save our own inherent 
ness of purpose Marden 


mav turn to glorious success 


is neo 
msur 


weak 


no 


Senior 
Make a correct copy of the following 
arranging artistically on the page: 


Ames Spike Works Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Gentlemen: Did you ever gather 
mushrooms—or try to? There’s just one tinx 
to go after mushrooms, if you want to make 
the trip worth while, and that is bright and 
early in the morning. You may get a few at 
noon, but not many, for every other man it 
town has been there ahead of you. And there 
isn’t much difference between collecting mush 
rooms and collecting money. Your statement 
reach the “money patch” early in th 
morning of the month. If it doesn’t show up 
till the fifth or the tenth, it will gather about 
is much as a mushroom collector would gather 
in the middle of the day. If you would like 
to know how your statements can always reach 
the “money patch” early, ahead of the crowd, 
when the crop is plentiful, when the effort is 
worth while, read our bulletin “Customers 
Statements.” The inclosed card dropped in the 
mail box will start a free copy of that bulletin 
on its way to your desk Yours truly, 


must 


Prepare an invoice head and bill the 
following. Carry out extensions and giv 
totals. 

Sold to Williams and Harford, Oakland, Cal 
ifornia: 1 Mahogany bookcase section wit! 
ends, plain glass doors, $32.50; 2 Mahogany 
bookcases, one pair ends, and one separator, 
plain glass doors, $59.00; 1 Mahogany base, 
%5.50; 1 Mahogany cupboard, $19.00; 2 Ma 
hogany legal units, $45.00; 1 Mahogany 18 
tray case, $37.50; 1 Mahogany top, $4.50: 
2 Oak correspondence units, one separator, 
one pair ends special finish, $60.00; | 
Oak 2-tray $5.00; 200 Manila folders, 
$1.00; 5,000 White cards $2.00 M, $10.00; 
1 Set A-Z guides, $85; 1,000 Folders No. |! 
up, $5.50: 50 Guides No. I up by 20's, $3.68: 
1 Set buff celluloided guides, $1.05; 1,000 Whit 
cards No. 1 up, $2.50; 200 Plain white cards, 
s.40 


case, 


A great achievement demands a great 
sacrifice. If you are not capable of mak 
ing a great sacrifice you will not be equal 
to a great achievement. 
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Announcement of 1918 Blackboard Contest 


“NM REAT things may be expected from 
J the 1918 blackboard contest. Last 
year's contests have greatly stimu- 
lated interest in this phase of teaching 
Teachers are paying more attention to 
blackboard work, to the development of 
a good blackboard style, than ever before. 
This is indeed a distinct forward step in 
the teaching of shorthand. 

The blackboard is the teacher's power- 
ful ally. In the fixing of important prin- 
ciples, in the molding of the student’s style 
of writing, and in the development of 
shorthand speed the blackboard plays an 
important part. The blackboard contests 
are helping teachers to make the most ef- 
fective possible use of the blackboard in 
their work. We all learned many 
things from last year’s contests, and we 
hope to profit from last year’s mistakes 
and to build on last year’s successes. 

Important points in execution have been 
brought out in the recent articles on black- 
board work in the September, October, 
November and December magazines. The 
application of these suggestions will mean 
much to the teacher who is ambitious for 
an artistic and finished style—and for a 
place among this year’s prize winners. 

There are some important things about 
materials which will help to make the style 
show up well. The surface of the board 
should be smooth and of a uniform tint. 
If there are grayish spots on the board, 
they will show up in the photograph. A 
very soft chalk makes a broken line. 

In the taking of the photograph itself 
there are many things to be considered. 
In last year’s contest many teachers were 
unable to get satisfactory photographs and 
others found that the photographs cost 
them more than necessary. The points 
to be kept in mind in having the photo- 
graph taken are simple, but they have an 
important bearing on the result. A com- 
mercial photographer in New York City, 
whose specialty is the taking of photo- 
graphs for reproduction purposes, vouches 
for the soundness of the following con- 


have 


clusions: 
The best results may be secured by tak- 
ing the photograph larger than the re 


cuts for the magazine 
will be made five inches wide—the width 
of the Gregg Writer type page. A photo- 
graph just that size will not make as sat- 
isfactory a cut as one larger, say at least 


production. The 


seven inches. 

The light is of great importance. A 
strong natural light is the best. If pos- 
sible use a board directly parallel to a 
If necessary to use a board at 
right angles to a window, use an artifi- 
cial light on the opposite side. Otherwise 
one side of the photograph will be much 
clearer and heavier than the other. 


window. 


Method of Judging the Papers 

The judges will be asked to select the 
best specimens for publication. These will 
be submitted to a committee of teachers for 
final decision. The following points are to 
be considered in making the selection: 

Accuracy in the application of principles. 

Correct proportion and correct joinings of 
characters. 

Phrasing. 

Size of notes. 

Evenness of spacing. 

Evidence of free swinging movement. 


The Material 

The material selected for this year's 
blackboard contest is: 

True importance is always simple. The 
large duties, cares and_ responsibilities of 
those seeking to do great things give them 
natural dignity and ease. They have the simpl 
grace of the burden carriers of India who 
carry heavy loads on their heads, and in the 
carrying learn how to carry them erect—with 
fearless step. Men of serious effort think too 
much of their work to think much of them- 
selves. They are living their lives—not playing 
a part. They are burning incense at the shrine 
of a great purpose—not to their own vanity 


The Prizes 
The prizes for this contest are: 


First Prize 


Twenty-five dollars, and a copy of the 
De Luxe edition of the Shorthand Dic- 
tionary. 


Second Prize 
Ten dollars, and a copy of the De 
Luxe edition of the Shorthand Dictionary. 
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Third Prize 

Five dollars, and a copy of the De Luxe 

lition of the Shorthand Dictionary 
Fourth Prize 

the 

the Shorthand 


“The 


[wo bound volumes of 


HN riter, 


Gregg 
Diction 
Teaching of 


a copy ot 
and a 
Shorthand.” 


copy of 


If there is a tie for any prize, the same 


rize will be given to each 


The Closing Date 


Photographs to be considered for this 
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contest must be mailed so as to reach the 
publishing office of the Gregg Writer, 24 
East 28th Street, New York. on or before 
March 15, 1918 


Status of Former Contestants 


Our readers will remember 
Mary MacDougall, Wheat City 
College, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, was 
the winner of first place in both of 
We announced at 
MacDougall 


contests 


that Miss 
Business 


last 
that 
would _ be 


years contests. 
that Miss 
barred from future 


time 


20° 


“Somewhere in France” 


OME 


on us on their way to France. 


time ago five young men called 
They 

were all readers of this magazine and 
ictive members of the G. S. A. of Wash- 
ington. They were going to France to 
serve as stenographers to the Signal Corps, 
ind they mentioned that about a dozen 


the 
the 


other members of 
on their 
service. 


association 


the 


were 
way to front in same 
In wishing them godspeed, we expressed 
a desire to have a photograph of them for 
the magazine. It has just been received 
and we take pleasure in reproducing it. 








MEMBERS OF 


G. S. A 
(Sranpinc) W. R. 


rH} 
From Lerr tro Rient: 
PARTMENT: J. E 
FORMERLY 
War 


DEPARTMENT 


STENOGRAPHER IN 


DeparTMeNT; Harry MALcoto, 


or WASHINGTON SERVING 
Isona, 

Srevens, ForMerty STENOGRAPHER IN 
War DeEparTMENT; 
ForMERLY 





AS STENOGRAPHERS TO THE SiGNAL Corps 


War De 


JENNINGS, 


Formerty STENOGRAPHER IN 
Orrice; C. E. 


(Sirtinc) A. H 


PATEN1 


Oent, ForMERLY IN 


STENOGRAPHER IN THI AGRICULTURAI 
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Crutches 


(The hay to this plate will be given neat month) 


é William Davenp 


Shorthand plate written by Harriet M 
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List of New O. G. A. 
Members 


CANADA Julia McAuliffe 
Irene McKinstry 
I Lyle Moor: 

: Elfrieda Rettig 
\LIFORNIA ilerbert J. Van We 
ka Benjamin Giiadys Watkins 

Margaret Blake 


anda Tourigny 


Mrs. E. H. Ellis MISSOURI 
orotha Fewtrel rhecla Baumker 
iene Leroy Han Harry A. Lans 

in Sr. Mary Ludwig 
la Jennings Sr. Mary Primitiva 

Bessie G. Keyes Gertrude Raat 

n E. Lyon Powell Ross 
izabeth Sawtell Wilhelmina TT: 
irles A. Smith schluse 
orgia Snodgrass 
nnie Woolf NEBRASKA 
Gertrude Boehm: 
COLORADO Marie Donlan 


Lanzendorf Laura Walther 
DELAWARI NEW JERSEY 
Hoopes Lydia K. Gathman: 
I. Helguera 
Eleanor M. Walke 
DISTRICT Ot 


COLUMBIA NEW YORK 
lildred Fitzgerald Abrabam Bernard 
gdalen Herbert William Kaplan 
cathleen O' Nei Bertha Kinne 
Sophie Thomas rheodore Lus« 

Winston Anna Shulnick 


ILLINOIS 
n Croake 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Marion S. Robinson 


rtrude Davis 
Sr. M. Feliciana OHIO 
Nona Greer Elise Chatelain 
i Hunt Waldo Powell 
en Maciejewski (idetta N. Spitle: 
ian McNamara Cora Ullom 
Marie Metzger ‘brea Williams 
Mary Walsh f 
OKLAHOMA 
INDIANA \lma Rutledge 
5, Barnhe PENNSYLVANIA 
IOWA Orland L. Keyburt 
mard Bundy > 
\ GINL, 
Marcella Burke . VIRGINIA 
' ; Markuset Sara A. Berkeley 
Metl Oetn _—— Lille Cooke 
. th M Rether Mamie E. Glover 
: Tullis Miss L. Hackett 
: Louise P. Yarringto 
[ASSACHUSETTS WASHINGTON 
0. Ames rheresa Glewws 
H. Scott Katherine Hafn: 
Bertha Oberg 
MICHIGAN Belle Olsen 
ir Anderson lla Osburn 
Bouchard Florence Palm 
Bradley Clara Olga Post 
ssie Bran Ruby Sample 
ence Brown Clara Selgelid 
William R. Clu WEST VIRGINIA 


rjorie Cowell 
trude M. Cox 
ndys M. Decker 


Ilobart Posey 
Edna Seidler 


iline Decker WISCONSIN 
harine Eaton Kenneth E. Ander 
Margaret Fisher son 
Freiberg Helen Bame 


Hazel Drake 


rdinand J. Her 
Wesley Elvin 


} 


vik 


th Kilmark Rose M. Fuerer 
Martha Kraus« Elvira Johnson 
Arthur LaCours« Richard C. Johnson 
Katherine Lang Lorene E. Knapp 
Vilma Linten Regina Otradove 


Edwin Martin Lesite Park 


Wins C. P. A. Degree 


N unusual honor has been conferred 

upon Miss Nina P. Hudson, secre 

tary of Huntsinger Business Col 
lege, Hartford, Conn. The announcement 
was made in a recent issue of the Hartford 
Daily Courant under the caption, “Ac 
countancy Board Recommends Woman; 
Miss Nina P. Hudson Fourth in the United 
States to Get ¢ P. A. Degree.” The 
(. P. A. examination referred to was held 





Niwa PP. Hrvw 


4, 


in the capitol building in June and Miss 
Hudson was one of the successful candi 
dates. She has been recommended by the 
accountancy board to Governor Holcomb 
for a certificate. The fact that there are 
only three other women in the United 
States holding the C. P. A. degree indi 
cates the importance of Miss Hudson's 
achievement 


3 Lorimer. 
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Phrases Used in U. S. Navy—I 


Abeent over leave 
Absent without leave 
Admiral of the Navy 
Allotment Officer 
Appropriation 
Assistant Paymaster 
Assistant Surgeon 
Athletic Officer 
Attached to and 
serving 
Auditor for the Navy 
Department 
Balance sheet 


Battle Cruiser 


Board of inquest 


Board of survey 


Boat hook 


Boiler Maker 
Bureau of Construction 


and Repair 
Bureau of Medicine 


and Surgery 


Bureau of Navigation 


Bureau of Ordnance 
Bureau of Steam 


Engineering 
Bureau of Supplies 


and Accounts 


Z 


o 


Bureau of Yarde and 


Docks 


Cabin Steward 


Charges and 


specifications 


Chief Boatewain's Mate 


Chief Commissary 


Steward 


Chief Electrician 


«Chief Gunner's Mate 


Chief Machinist's Mate 


Chief Master at Arms 


Chief of Bureau 


Chief Quartermaster 


Chief Turret Captain 


Chief Water Tender 


Chief Yeoman 


Civil authorities 


Clothing and small 


stores 


Coal Passer 


Commander in Chief 


«, Commanding Officer 


Commissary Officer 


~~ Commuted ration 


Continental limits 


(Reprinted by request) 


a 
-— 


Continucus service 


certificate 


Conversion account 


Court martial 


? Court of inquiry 


Coxewain of steamer 


Deck court martial 


Disciplinary berracks 


_Division Commander 


Dynamo room 


Engineering division 


Engineer Officer 


Enlisted Man 


Enlistment record 


Executive Officer 


Expiration of enlistment 


Extension of enlistment 


Extra compensation 


Flag Officer 


Fleet Engineer 


Fleet Paymaster 


Fleet Surgeon 


Forms of Procedure 
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have been exceptionally euccessful. 


The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordinarily successful 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contribution. 


Atwo years sub- 








The Teacher’s Bit 

N_ these national appeal to 
every American citizen to do his duty 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
Are we shorthand 
Those of us who 


times of 


the question arises: 

teachers doing our bit? 
been in the teaching profession for 
nany know the far-reaching in- 
fluence our teaching has upon our pupils, 
their the 
in general Can cor- 


ive 
years 
their families, associates, and 
community 
relate the spirit of 


we not 


and bulletins will furnish us the material; 


it is our duty to select the choicest, such 
as the President’s proclamations, informa 
Liberty Bonds, civil service 


tion about 


specimen examinations, extracts from ar- 
of 


respondence used in the army and navy, 


ticles by military leaders, forms cor- 
and other material patriotic in character. 
If we do this, we shall be teaching short 
hand. for it is a conclusive fact that sub- 


ject matter of personal interest to the 
writer can be taken 


down in shorthand 





patriotism with our 
shorthand work ? 

In our schools at 
\\ ilkes . Barre we 
have a system of 
physical training 
which requires ev- 
ery class to go 
through a physical 
drill for 
or three min- 
ites at the begin- 
ning of each period 
»f class work. Aside 
the 
ind disciplinary ad- 
derived 

exer- 

serve 


xercise 


two 


from physical 
vantages 

these 
they 


Irom 


ises, 





N a recent article Mr. Bolton Hall 
tells a story of the famous French 
painter, Bouguereau, which might be 
applied to shorthand. Every morning 
Bouguereau used to stand behind the 
pupils’ easels in the studio and look 
long and earnestly, but he seldom 
gave any advice except—“Continuez, 
mes enfantes, continuez.” (Keep on, 
my children, keep on.) 
marks that*Bouguereau’s thought was 
that success lay not in sitting down. 
nor reflecting, nor knowing the right 
or wise way—but in doing. 


better and 
easily than 


notes 
more 
material of no par 
ticular personal in- 
terest. If we teach 
shorthand alon 4 
these lines so far 
as classroom work is 
concerned—we shall 
be doing our bit. 

Howard C. Frey, 
Wilkes-Barre High 
School, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pennsyl- 


Mr. Hall re- 


vania. 


Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin boards 








inother purpose 

it of stimulating 
he pupils into a spirit of patriotism. The 
shorthand work can keep alive such a 
spirit and make lasting impression upon 
the minds of young people. 

We should keep before our classes their 
opportunity as a coming generation; we 
should explain to them the needs of short- 
hand writers in civil service work; we 
should urge them to do their bit. All this 
can be done with our dictation. The news- 
papers, magazines, textbooks, pamphlets 


may be made very 
helpful tothe 
teacher of shorthand and typewriting. I 
have these covered with dark green burlap 
and placed in a convenient corner of each 
of the classrooms. 

On one of these boards I pin letters 
written by the students on the machine 
which show particular skill in arrange- 
ment, also any difficult copy from the text 
which is exceptionally well done. Actual 
business letters received by the school 
which show the different styles of mar- 





gins, indentations, forms of closing, ete. 
are placed here for the inspection of the 
And how the students delight in 
thing’ in business 


students. 
observing the “real 
papers ! 

On another board are placed good speci 
mens of shorthand writing, original copies 
of outside matter made by students, and 
other 


clippings, photographs and newspaper ré 


similar material A collection of 


ports concerning the work being done by 


expert typists is another center of inter 
est in the commercial department.—Anna 
McGavran, Collinsville High School, Col- 
linsville, Oklahoma. 


Dictation Reviews 


After covering the first lesson, announce 
dictation review for the next lesson period 
and conduct it accarding to the following 
plan: 

Write the horizontal and upward con 
sonants in a horizontal line near the top 
of the board and again vertically down 
the left side. Then dictate the words 
written with the first consonant, k, fol- 
lowed by the large circle, and the conson 
ants in turn: kay (care), cake, k-a-g, k-a-r, 
kale, cane, came, cat, cad. (The word in 
parenthesis is written according to ad 
vanced principles. You may either give it 
or spell out the combination, as is done 
with those syllables which are not com 
Then dictate the words be 
gay, g-a-k, gag, gar, 


plete words. ) 
ginning with g; 
gale, gain, game, gate, gad. Continue with 
all the consonants, and then repeat, using 
the small circle. 

After the downward 
been covered, these are added to the lists, 
and the same plan followed further. Then 
the combinations kr, gr, pr, br and fr are 
used initially wherever they can be used 


consonants have 


in words. 

In the next step the downward hook is 
used instead of the circles; and later the 
upward hook is used. W is added to the 
letters used initially, and s and th are 
also used initially. The combinations sk, 
sl, sn, sm, st and sp are also introduced. 

The great advantage of this plan is that 
while the word to be dictated is unknown 
to the student, he does know the first 
two strokes and can give his attention to 
writing the final consonant, and joining 
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vowel. It introduces a great number 
of short words and provides abundant 
practice in joining circles and hooks in all 
combinations.—Arthur G. Skeeles, Pea- 
hody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 


vania. 


the 


Presenting New Dictation Material 

In my the 
semester, after covering the assigned les- 
son for the day, I dictate a letter apply 
ing the same principles, writing the letter 
on the board as I dictate. Then I call 
attention to the phrases and special out 
The letter is dictated several times, 

facility in writing. 

In my advanced dictation class, I do 
not write the whole letter or article, but 
put on the board the new or unusual words 
in columns and then have the class read 
them. This has resulted in a gain in speed, 
have more confidence in 
their outlines, as well as greater facility 
in executing them.—Jda M. Sherwood, 
Passaic High School, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Supplementary Work 

Each pupil secures a loose leaf note 
book with blank instead of the 
usually ruled ones. The shorthand plates 
for outside are trans 
scribed on the typewriter. An “O. K.” 
is placed on the transcript if it measures 
up to a standard. Not only is 
the transcript to be correct grammatically 
and according to the shorthand notes, but 
the typewriting has also to be typograph 
ically perfect and artistically arranged on 


shorthand class, second 


} 
ines. 


to give 


is the pupils 


sheets 


assigned reading 


certain 


the page. 

This plan provides for reading correctly 
written shorthand notes, and develops the 
ability to transcribe directly from the 
notes to the typewriter. Training is also 
given in the artistic and accurate produc 
tion of typewritten work. When a term 
or semester's work is finished a proper in 
dex or a table of contents is made by 
each pupil for his collection of transcripts. 
The then bound together in 
proper sequence, 

Interest, the desideratum of all 
ing, is maintained because the pupils are 
doing constructive work and recognize the 
fact that they are accomplishing some 
thing.—IJrwin N. Knehans, Missouri State 
Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Missour 


sheets are 


teach 
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The Chemical Industry Show 
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The Chemical Industry Show—II 
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(Shorthand plate 


written by 


Victor J. Staff 


New York State Teachers’ Association 
Commercial Section 


r I SHE annual meeting of the Commer- 

cial Section of the New York 

State Teachers’ Association was 
held at the Technical High School, Syra- 
cuse, November 26, with Mr. Wallace E. 
Bartholemew, Inspector of Commercial 
Education in New York State, acting 
chairman. From the amount of work ac- 
complished and the value of the papers, 
the convention was pronounced one of the 
most successful in the history of the asso 
ciation. 

“Some of the Ways by Which the 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects Can Be 
Vitalized and Motivated,” was the subject 
of an address by Mr. C. O. Thompson 
of Mt. Vernon, New York. The keynote 
of Mr. Thompson’s address was the neces- 
sity for teachers identifying themselves 
with actual business and business practices. 

Prof. Frederick W. Roman of Syracuse 
University contributed a valuable address 
on the subject of vocational training for 


war. Mr. Roman took the unique position 


that the present war is a commercial war 
and that a study of commercial conditions 
in order to co-ordinate commercial func- 
tions and to harmonize activity was essen- 
tial to the winning of the war. 

“The Training of Commercial Teachers 
in the State College for Teachers” was the 


theme of a very enlightening address by 
Mr.G. M. York, head of the Department 
of Business Administration of the State 
College for Teachers, Albany. 
“Co-operative Work in Commercial 
Subjects” was discussed by Mr. C. M 
Smith, Co-ordinator, Department of Edu- 
cation, New York City. Mr. Smith, 
through a brief survey of the development 
of commercial education, showed how co- 
operative education was the logical out 
come of this development. “The chief val- 
ue of co-operative courses lies in the fact 
that it fits our commercial boys and girls 
of to-day more nearly for the service that 
the demands,” he 


said. 


average business man 
A round table discussion was conducted 
on the following basis: 
l. What 
vanced bookkeeping? 


topics should be taught in 
2. The columnunar cash book. 
3. Teaching percentage 
4. How the technique of 
typewriter may be secured 


ope rating the 


5. Subjects which make shorthand interest 
ing 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
President, G. M. York, Albany, New 
York; Vice-President, Mrs. Martha | 


Baldwin, Corning, New York. 
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These Modern Children! 





Young America 


Vindictive 


Christmas Morning 


Patriotism 


No Delay 
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Business Educator Wins Military Honors 


T HE cut below, made from a postal 
card picture of Lt. Col. Wallace H. 
Whigam, will interest thousands of 
Colone!] 


teachers. Lieutenant 


Whigam was for many years a teacher of 


commercial 


comme r¢ ial subje cts and is the author ot a 
well-known textbook on 
He was formerly lieu 


commercial law 


training of officers and men, and recogni 
tion of the splendid services he rendered 
has now come to him in his appointment 
of the Officers’ Training 
Logan, Houston, 
largest camps in the 


is Commander 


Camp at Camp Texas. 
is one of the 
In this capacity he will have 


train 


which 
country. 
charge of the 





colonel of the 
gallant Ist Illinois 
W he n 


was declared, that reg- 


tenant 


Cavalry war 


iment was changed to 


artille ry and is now 
the 108th 
\ copy ot the 


ton Chron le 


Engineers. 
Hous 
has come 
to us, containing a 


column article giving 


the military records 
ind achievements of 
the modest and patri 
otic gentleman whose 
picture is reproduced 
on this page. We wish 
we could tind 
for all of the 
because eve rv te acher. 
and especially 
who know Colonel] 
Whigam 


space 


irticl 
those 


} rsonally 


, 





ing of officers and of 


the special schools 
of the organization. 
which inelude rifle and 
pistol practice, bridge 
building, bayonet 
fighting and map mak 
ing He is also presi 
dent of one of the 
three Military Trial 
Boards of the 338d Di 
The newspa 
per article that 
hundred = ofhi 
be under his 
instruction. It may in 


Vision 
Says 
seve ral 

cers W ill 


commercial 
teachers to know that 
Colonel] 


terest 


Lieutenant 
training as 
teacher 


Whigam’s 
a commercial 
has enabled him to be 


of great service’ in 





training artillery offi 





would read with patri 
pride the La 
work he has done 

For many vears, while attending to his 
duties as a teacher, Colonel! 
Whigam devoted practically all of his leis 
He has seen 


otic about 


commercial 


ure time to military science. 
much actual experience in Cuba, in Texas, 
and elsewhere. Since the great war broke 


out, he has labored indefatigably in the 


Cor. W. H. Wuieamw 


cers and men, because 
the subject of mathe 


artil 


matics enters largely into modern 
lery work 

The appreciation and good wishes of 
thousands of teachers—and 
thousands of his former students—will go 
to Colonel! Whigam in the great work he 


is doing for our country. 


commercial 








house is determined. 








Every unnecessary movement in the office wastes time and 


energy that properly belong to the house. 
the energy belongs to the worker himself, for by the proper 
expenditure of his efforts his own value to himself and to the 


But more than that, 


— System 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducied by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help 
better way of pertorming your work, pass it on through the depart ment. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 
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If you have learned of a 


To Give means to Receive. 





a 


Difficult Reporting Assignments 


NE of the apparent peculiarities of 
reporting is that when a 
or speaker starts to read something 


witness 


the reporter's ability seems to be imme 
diately 
whereas the 


decreased by several per cent, 
fact of the matter is that 
problems of greater difficulty are pre- 
sented. numerous reasons for 


this commonly considered state of retarded 


There are 
responsiveness. One reason that applies 
frequently is that the rhetorical and gram 
matical pauses are not observed and per 
haps the witness does not speak so dis 
tinctly. The words in the 
sentence which convey the general purport 
of the pronounced in the 
same tone of voice with which the words 
of lesser importance are pronounced. An 
other that approximately the 
same rate of speed is adopted, whereas in 


outstanding 


message are 


reason is 


reporting ordinary testimony and speeches 
the speed constantly changes. The more 
unusual a thing is the more difficult it is 
to perform. A _ psychologist knows that 
such a situation is unfavorable for the 
stenographer in that he would be aware 
that an check, not alone of the 
words themselves but of the punctuation 
is held against his transcript. As few 
people punctuate alike this feature is a dis- 
Perhaps a further reason 
may be the thought on the part of the 
reporter that he 
copy of what is read and his notes won't 
need to be transcribed anyhow. My per- 
sonal experience is that it is exceedingly 
dificult for me to put forth my best ef 
forts on anything that is not of value. For 
instance, if I were called upon to report a 
case simply for the effect upon a judge 
with no idea of having to make an accurate 


exact 


turbing one. 


may be able to get a 


or complete record, it would be much more 
difficult, even though I got but half of 
what was said, than to make a full record 
where I felt confident that a record might 
be wanted. This difficulty can best be 
met by going on the assumption at the 
time of taking the notes that you will have 
no assistance in the way of a reference 
to the printed matter and that what is 
being taken down will be of vital import- 
tance for the life. 
liberty or property of the people by 
whom you are employed. There must be 
an exercise effort in order 
to produce satisfactory results at all times 

Where the matter read is in short 
quotations it is not so difficult to get what 
is said, although the quotations are fre- 
quently given in such a way that it is 
difficult to tell just what to quote. As it is 
necessary at the time of taking such quo 
tations in shorthand to get a pretty ac 
curate idea of what should be quoted and 
to indicate the quotation in your notes, 
it makes the reporting a little more dif- 
ficult. 

Closely related to short quotations is the 
paraphrasing that is often done. The quo 
tation may be paraphrased to parallel or 
counter the matter under discussion. If 
the reporter happens to know the correct 


preservation of the 


of one’s best 


quotation, paraphrasing, because of the 


arrangement of words, may disturb 
him a little, and if he is not familiar with 
the original quotation the significance of 
the paraphrased matter, not being appar 
ent, will require added attention and ef 
fort to get a correct transcript. Of course 
it may be said that the reporting of quo 
tations will be made less difficult if one is 
This is on the theory that the 


new 


well read 
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A Chancery Case—III 


(For key see page 236) 
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more familiar the stenographer is with the 
works of various authors and poets the 
easier it will be for him readily to com- 
prehend quotations and make an accurate 
transcript. It 
for the reporter to be familiar with all 
quotations, that is, familiar with the works 


is impossible, of course, 


of all authors and poets, but one can see 
that some effort to gain knowledge of this 
sort is bound to valuable at some 
‘ritical time. 

The 
stock lectures on numerous occasions will 
usually keep the reporter busy in reporting 
his talk. 
fessional expert witness on any subject. 
There are individuals are 
called expert witnesses who qualify as 
such because of their experience, but it 
may the same time that those 
individuals are called upon but once in 
years or in a lifetime to testify in 
their professional capacity. The expert 
witnesses who are called upon frequently 
to give an opinion upon the same subject 
matter are not only expert witnesses in 
the particular line concerning which they 
testify, but are fluent speakers on what 
are commonly considered technical sub- 
jects. This peculiar experience gives rise 
to a higher rate of speaking which, when 
coupled with the technical terms used, 
makes reporting of more than ordinary dif- 
ficulty. 

The professional lecturer 
memorized lecture on the subjects he lec- 
tures upon. This may mean that he will 
talk more slowly, more distinctly, observe 
the proper pauses and thus be easier to 
report than the man who talks offhand or 
it may mean that his remarks will be more 
difficult to report because of the fact that 
he is so well prepared on his subject that 
he speaks rapidly with the idea of saying 
» great deal in a limited amount of time. 

The best preparation a reporter can 
make for the professional expert witness 
wr the professional lecturer who delivers 
1 stock lecture is to be thoroughly efficient 
in his use of shorthand, to have good con- 
trol of his nerves under trying conditions 
ind to have sufficient vitality in reserve to 
stand an unusually heavy strain for a con- 
siderable period of time without a degree 
of fatigue which will prevent him from 


prove 


professional lecturer who gives 


The same applies to the pro 


those who 


be true at 


five 


delivers a 
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availing himself of his normal writing 
ability. 
Testimony and speeches involving nu 
merous references to proper names, figures, 
fractions, analyses, percentages, formulas, 
cant and 


colloquialisms, provincialisms, 


so forth, naturally call into play creater 
skill in reporting what is said than th 
simpler testimony such as is often found in 
reporting criminal cases. I have in mind 
in this connection testimony in land cases, 
rate cases, commission and brokerage cases, 
and the collo 


quialisms, provincialisms and cant which 


the testimony of chemists. 


are developed in industrial, social, com 
mercial and civic investigations. There is 
also the copious use of proper names in a 
certain class of lectures, such as you would 
expect to hear in travelogues, geographical 
lectures and, in these strictly modern 
times, talks by 
those who have taken part in great battles 
of the world Here, 
tended knowledge of geography, peoples, 
races, customs and conditions would be of 
great value to the reporter. The more ob 
serving the reporter is the greater his op- 
portunity to comprehend what is being 
said even though a great many proper and 
special names are involved. 

All these forms of difficult reporting 
will yield to the difficulty presented in re- 
porting poetry. It may be said offhand 
that one can always get the references 


That 


war correspondents and 


war again, an ex 


and copy the poems out of a book. 
is all very well and desirable when it can 
be done, but the man who appears often 
before the public likes to find some ob- 
scure poem which he is quite sure no one 
has heard, especially if the poem will 
answer his purpose as well as the poem 


of some well-known author. There is the 
difficulty in reporting poetry not only of 
getting the words but of discerning the 
proper meter. There is also the difficulty 
of writing the contracted and the unusual 
words found in poetry. I have found it 
very helpful to try to arrange my short- 
hand notes to indicate what I believed at 
the time of taking the dictation to be the 
right division of lines and verse. In this 
way it is less difficult to get the correct 
or nearly correct division and arrange- 
ment when making the transcript. The 
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contracted words, of course, can be indi- 


cated by the apostrophe as in longhand. 
Stories are also difficult to report, more 

difficult than ordinary speech or testimony. 

The quoting in the notes must be observed 


here, too, to separate the quoted matter 
from the comment of the story-teller. The 
inflection of the voice and the pauses all 
help to interpret what is said. Coined 
words are difficult to write. I remember 
in reporting one story the word “exited” 
In stories particularly, it seems 
to me, the sign for the indication of the 
short sound of vowels is used because the 
exact sound indicated so often. 
Great familiarity with the system, careful 
punctuation and a copious use of quota 
tion and diacritical marks lessen the diffi 


culty of this kind of reporting. 


° 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Ada M Fifty-two 
name of the next child 
Thomas Dooley? A. 


was used. 


must be 


(). How old is Jones? A 
q). What was the 
of Elenor Dooley and 
kmma <A. Shailer 
Q. Is she living \. She is dead. 
). Did she die before the death of 
Dooley, your mother? A. Yes, sir 
@. How old was she at the time she died? 
\. Thirty-six. 
BJ W as she ever married? 
Q lo 
4). Is Thomas Shailer living? <A. Yes, sir. 
(). Where does he reside? A. Chicago, Illi- 
nois I don’t know his address 
Q. Were there any children 
marriage of Emma A. Shailer 
Shailer? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many? A. 
Q. What is the 
\. Henry Shailer 
q. Is he living’ A 
(). How old is he? \ 
«). Where does he reside? \ 
(). Is Henry Shailer A. No, sir 
@. What is the name of the next child? 
\. Hugh Shailer ° 
Q. Is Hugh Shailer living? <A. Yes 
How old is he? <A. Twenty-four 
He resides in Chicago? <A 
Is he married A. Yes, sir 
To whom? A. Margaret Werne1 
Have you named all of the children born 
of the marriage of Emma A. Shailer and 
Thomas Shailer? 4. Yes, sir 
Q. The that you 


Eleno 


\. Yes, sir 


whom? \. Thomas Shailer. 


born of the 
and Thomas 


lwo 
name of the first child? 
Yes, sir 

Twenty-six 
Chicago 


married? 


Yes, sir 


children have named are 
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ill of the children that were ever born to 
kmma <A. Shailer, vour sister? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Did:-Emma A. Shailer, your sister, ever 
idopt a child or children? \ No, sir. 

Q. What is the name of the next child born 
to Elenor Dooley, your mother, and Thomas 
Dooley, your father: \. Marv A. Rowe 

(). That is yourself? A. Yes, sir 

Q. How old are you? A. Forty-eight years 

«). You are married? A. Yes, sir 

Q. To whom? A. William I 

Q. You reside in Chicago? \ 

Q. What is the 
\. Elenor Dooley 


Rowe 
Yes, sir 
child 


name of the next 


id 


N. S. R. A. Notes 


HE following applications for mem 
I bership have been received: 
Harriet Heinemann, Chicago. Recom 
mended by Frederick J. Rose 
Miss Madeline Giles, Chicago. Re 
by Frederick J. Rose 
Miss Anna ( Landmann, Chicago 
mended by Frederick J. Rose 
Robert I Brookhaven, 
Recommended by C. B. Frith 
Frank D Ellis, Columbus, 
Recommended by ¢ B. Frith 
W. C. D. Cochran, Safford, Arizona. Recom 
mended by H. C. Nixon and FE. F. Shortridge 


commence d 
Recom 
Jones, 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


The 19th annual proceedings of the N 
S. R. A. 


hoped that the volume may be in the hands 


is nearing completion, and it is 


of the membership within the next week 
The publication is somewhat later than 
usual this year, owing to various delays 
too numerous to mention, but it is hoped 
that our members will find some compen 
sation in reading a very interesting and 
instructive volume. 

The next annual convention of the Na 
tional Association will be held at St. Louis 
Missouri, at the Planters Hotel, on Tues 
day, August 13. As the Missouri State 
Association and the Southwest Association 
have arranged to hold their meetings at St 
Louis on the day previous to the meeting 
of the National, we have the assuranct 
of a very large and successful meeting 
the local associations are arranging to giv« 
the visitors a thoroughly good time, and 
our members will feel well repaid for thei: 
attendance. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Smile 


Nothing on earth can smile but man! Gems 
ay flash reflected light, but what is a diamond 
flash compared to an eye-flash and a®™ mirth 
Flowers cannot smile; this is a charm 
they cannot claim It is dhe pre 
man; it is the color which” love 
vears, and cheerfulness and joy—these three 
It is a light in the windows of the face, by 
vhich the heart signifies that it™ is at home 
nd waiting A face that cannot smile is like 
i bud that cannot blossom and dries up on the 
talk. Laughter is*® day and sobriety is nigit, 
nd a smile is the twilight that hovers gentiy 

both bewitching than either 
Henry Beeche 


Hash? 
hat even 
ogative of 


more 
Ward 


vetween 


120) 


The Boy Who Reduced His Own Wages 


rhirty-eight years ago a_ sturdy boy 
fourteen years old stood at the employees’ gate 
if the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com 
pany in Stamford, Connecticut.’ 
“What do you want, young fellow,” 
sked the gateman 

“Job,” the boy explained briefly. 
“Wait a while,” answered the gateman, who 
elieved he had® more important things to do 
than bother with boys looking for jobs. It 
vas seven o'clock in the morning. About ten 
ninutes of noon the™ gateman came back to 
There sat the boy on a pile 


gruffly 


ypen the gate 
if pig iron 

Che boy rhe gateman wasn’t half 
o” gruff as he appeared to be. He told the 
oy to go back home to dinner and he would 
ike him directly to the “boss” at one o’clock. 
\t one o'clock the boy was back, saw the 
boss” and got a job pushing trucks His 
iy was to be six™ dollars a week. 

l'o-day the boy is president of the company, 
concern capitalized at $10,000,000. And his 
lollar-a-day wages have™ increased to a 
lary of about seventy dollars a day That 
oy was Walter C. Allen. 

“I decided that as I couldn’t go to college™ 
must pick out some great concern to work 
for and try to make a success that way,” says 
Mr. Allen. “That is all. I* merely worked 
ird and was fortunate enough to be success 


grinned 


used more 
used his 


But in truth it wasn’t all. He 
han his hands on that job.” He 
For a year he worked faithfully as a 
He not only pushed the big truck 
ross the yard, but** when there was a rush he 
elped fill it instead of standing idly by. Of 


rains. 


truck boy. 


urse he didn’t have to do this. He wasn't 
id for helping to put the metal parts in 


rhat’s what the other truck boys 
told him and they laughed at him for work 
ing™ so hard. They Only 
t boy with brains knows that the person who 
does only what he is paid to do® will never 
get anything else to do 

“The only way I figure it out to get 
more money,” said Mr. Allen, “was to be™ 
worth more. That’s why I worked hard and 
did a lot of work I wasn't paid for. The 
longer I worked there the more clearly” | 
could see that the men who had the big jobs 
knew more than thing. One day I went 
to one of the office™ men and asked him if | 
could get a job in the office and I got it.” 

“Can only give you four dollars a week™ in 
the office,” said the man 

“All right, I'll take it,” Allen said 

Soon he switched to tool making and le 
worked there about two“* years and was mak 
ing twelve dollars a week when he decided he 
ought to know something about drafting 
Again he reduced his wages. This time™ from 
twelve dollars to ten dollars 

“That boy will never get anywhere,” one old 
man said. “He's always shifting ‘round from 
place to place.” 

“Don’t™ you believe it,” declared the son 
of the former president. “Young Allen will 
get somewhere. Why, he knows more about the 
business now than most of the department 
bosses here.” 

There was a period when he studied the 
sales department and even went out on the 
road. He came back from this job and was 
appointed superintendent and his salary was 
one hundred dollars a week. But there were 
higher jobs. It would not be® many years 
before there would be a vacancy through re 
tirement of the vice-presidency. 

“Why can’t I get that job?” Mr. Allen 
asked himself. Evidently he™ answered his 
own question with “I can,” for he got it; 
and last year when the president resigned the 
only logical man was Walter C. Allen, who 
twenty-four years before had stood at the em 
ployees’ gate and asked for a dollar-a-day job 
(670)—Judson DTD. Stuart in the American Boy 


Oo 


Christmas Day 


the truck 


said he was “easy.” 


could 


one 


The 25th day of December has long been 
dedicated to the joy of our human life, from 
the six-year-old who reindeer™ behind 
every bush and treasure in every shop window, 
to the school or college person who rushes 
home for a frenzied interval of dancing and” 
skating before the onset of mid-year examina- 
tions, and so on up to grandfather, who some 
times thinks that turkeys used to roast browner 
than they™ do now. It is made up of frosty 


sees 
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walks and ringing laughter, snowy hillsides 
and roaring fires, holly wreaths in the window 
ind mistletoe boughs’ in the hall, comfort for 
the aged in honored days of years past and 
hope in all hearts for what the future will 
bring. Whether™ in the darkness of our north- 
ern climate or in pale sunshine farther south, 
this is the great day of cheer. And truly and 
rightly so,“ because Christmas is essentially 
the memorial or remembrancing day of that 
eternal good will which alone makes happiness 
possible for our kind. ‘The materialist has” 
seen it proved here again and again during 
the last few months in widespread increase of 
the wages paid to workers. Those who have 
set™ their hearts on one good cause or an- 
other know that never before were the peo- 
ple of this country so ready to listen and so 
eager™ to give. The wisdom of the ages is 
not in protocols and secret diplomacy, but in 
the bells of Christmas Eve, whether one hears 
them*” by the pines of Maine or the palms of 
Los Angeles, and by that guidance men will 
live. ‘That is the way and the truth* and there 
is no other (280)—Collier’s Weekly 


A Message from the United States 
Food Administration 


Seven years ago a famous European student 
of history prophesied that the next great war 
of the future would not be won by fighting 
but® by famine. We are to-day fighting that 
war, for famine is indeed threatening to be 
its arbiter 

The men of England, 
France, Italy® and Belgium—our allies—are 
fighting. ‘hey are not on the farms. The pro- 
duction of food by these countries has, there- 
fore, been greatly reduced. Even" before the 
war it was much less than the amount con- 
sumed. The difference came more largely from 
other countries than from America. Now this 
difference™ is greater than ever, and at the 
same time supplies can no longer come from 
most of the other countries. They must now 
come from™ America. Therefore our allies 
depend on us for food as they have never de- 
pended before and they ask us for it with a 
right that they have never had before, for 
to-day they are doing the fighting, the suf- 
fering and dying—in our war. 

We must send them the food’ they have to 
have. We will send it. But we can only do it 
by wise and loyal economy of food on the 
part of every one of us. We must stimulate 
our food production organization, our food 
handling, eliminate all the waste possible, sub- 
stitute as largely as possible other™ foods for 
wheat, beef, pork, dairy products and sugar 
and reduce consumption where it is excessive. 

l'o accomplish these things is the problem of 
the™ United States Food Administration. But 
this accomplishment can come only from the 


Scotland, Ireland, 
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combined personal and voluntary service of all 
the people of the land. To that end we 
want all the people to join the Food Admin- 
istration. No fees or dues; merely a promise 
to help. Send for our™ membership pledge and 
our plan. (305) 

(Signed) United States Food Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 


<, 


(7 


Short Stories in Shorthand 


Atrocities 
“George has written a patriotic song to help 
the war.” 
“So I hear. 
warfare horrible?” 


Aren’t the modern methods of 
(20) 


Horrors of War 


Doctor: been the victim of an 
issault?” 

“Oh, no, sir I simply fainted and 
brought to by a Red Cross Nurse’s Voluntary™ 


Aid.” (26) 


“Have you 


was 


Important Place 


he subject of the lesson was 
France. 
“Can any of vou 
town in France?” 
“I* can,” a small boy 


“Somewhere!” (32) 


geography 
give me the name of a 
asked the teacher. 

cried breathlessly, 


Two Wives 
“My wife is like George Washington; I don’t 
believe she could tell a lie to save her soul.” 
“You are lucky! Mine can tell a™ lie th 
minute I get it out of my mouth.” (35) 


War Prices 


Customer: 
ham.” 

Shopman: “All right, sir. Anything else?” 

Customer: “Yes. If my wife isn’t at home, 
tell the boy™ to put it through the keyhole.” 


(31) 


“Send up a quarter’s worth of 


Sure 


“Johnnie,” said the minister to a little fellow 
aged six, “I hear you are going to school now.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“What part*® of it do you like best?” 

“Coming was the prompt answer 


(37) 


A 
home, 


He'll Never Know Why 
English Soldier (who has had the mirror 
of his trench periscope broken by a Germa! 
sniper’s bullet): “Look at that now. There 
is seven years™ bad luck for some blooming 
Boche and the blighter doesn’t even know it 
(38) 
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How to Succeed in Business 
y ound 


n while in school 
many people: laborers, clerks, stenographers, 
countants, engineers, mechanics” and lawyers 
nd we never hire one who we think will remain 
that one position; we expect him to have 
he qualifications to rise® higher. We will not 
re an office boy unless we think he has the 
pactty to become a chief clerk or the head 
i department or the head of the com 
ny When one takes an office position we 
» not care whether he knows geometry, tri- 
nometry, or higher mathematics; if he 
es, all the better, but we expect him to have 
good handwriting, be a good speller, be cor 
rect and rapid at figures™ and use correct En- 
glish We do not want a stenographer to 
what the dictator say, but he 

st convey the thought intended. 
Promotion in business is much like the pro- 
Everyone must start in the 


people must get all the education they 
Our firm employs a great 


rite just may 


tion in school 


ry department and be advanced step by 
You cannot™® hope to be promoted to a 
gher grade in school when you have failed in 


t 

lower grade. So in business you must do 

* work in your position better than it was 

before and set a higher standard 
the one who follows The is true™ 

f a successful business man. 


done 
same 


Integrity is usually born and bred and trained 
i man. His home training and school train 
must be of a character that develops 
kind of honesty that causes him to stand 
ind admit his wrongs when he knows what 
re; the** kind of honesty that leads him 
feel that loafing on his job—stealing the 
e of his employer—is just as wrong as 
ning” the cash till and stealing money from 


You can 
anv line if 


me must practice self-control. 
make a success in 

give up to your feelings and become 
ry or your self-control. Attorneys 
d out a long time ago that they must re- 
If they become angry, 
self-control will win 


hope to 


lose 


® self-control 
side with 


n their 
€ opposing 
‘ case, 
Diplomacy is nothing but tact. Tact in 
eeting and*™* approaching people; making 
1 see your point of view and showing them 
here they are wrong without making them 
feel small or ignorant because they” do not 
ee with you. 
Many boys grow up, go through school for- 
ting that there are certain courtesies due 
r mothers and older people. The business 
has long since found out that the life of 
i business organization depends a great deal up- 
the courtesy of its employees. He“ wants 
rks who can meet the customers with a 
isant smile, not a smile that extends back 
to the teeth, but one that comes“ from the 
rt. Courtesy comes from the heart and an 
loyee should meet a customer with a smile 
will make the customer feel that” he is 
to see him. 
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Patience is a difficult thing to 
patience is that thing which makes a boy 
school™ at the time 
gr ile il d 


impatience is what causes 


acquire Im 
want 

when he has 
look for a job 
him to 
' of his job and look for another, 


to leave 
finished the 
his 
become tired 
never staying long enough in one place to be 
promoted to a higher position To succeed 
one must®™ begin at the bottom and climb by 
patience and hard work (586)—E. B. Crid 
dle of the Southern Sierras P 


eighth 


same 


cer Company 


How to Study Literature 


gestion | 


Of the manv wise and useful su prance 
by Mr. John 
of literature the following will bear special’ 
enforcement: “The will do most 
of his reading with a pen in his hand. He will 
not shrink from the useful toil of” making 


and sun what he is 


lorlev in his speech on the studs 


wine tudent 


abstracts iries of read 
ing.” 

Also this: “Another 
commend to you is that of keeping a common 
into it all that 
is striking and interesting and suggestive, or 
invwhe re And if you keep 
taught us, 


practice which I would 


place” book and transcribing 
that seems to lead 
it wisely and 
you will put every entry under a head division 
ind subdivision, which is excellent practice for 
* thought upon the passage 
real point and 


100 


well, is Locke has 


concentrating your 
making you 
significance.” 
Passages like that remind us most forcibly of 
the infinite advantage™ possessed by the stu- 
dent who writes shorthand over those who are 
not so equipped The “useful toil” alluded to 
by the speaker is not the’™ mere “drudgery of 
the pen,” but that concentrating of thought up 
which you alive to its 
significance It cannot™ be 
that the mere mechanical part 
distraction and a bar to 
And what 
and an 


and ilive to its 


on the passage makes 
real point and 
otherwise than 
of transcription is a 
concurrent vigorous mental action 

ever tends to tedium 
noyance of the process must by so much leave 
the mind freer for stronger and higher flight 
All this, apart from™ the saving of time and the 
work, is consequent 
thereupon. It than him 
self who said: “I would have®® my son taught 
shorthand. I do not mean in that perfection to 
copy a speech from the mouth of a ready 
speaker, but to be®™ able to write it readily 
for his own private business. Believe me, sir, 
it is as useful a knack as any man of position 
scholar can be master of. I have found the 
udvantage of it 


relieve the 


capacity for 


no othe r 


increased 


Was I cn ke 


or™ 
want of it mvself and seen the 


in others.” (346) 


**Boast’” vs ‘‘Boost’’ 


There is only one letter of difference hetween 
“hoast” and “boost.” Perhaps this is the rea 
son why so many folks, intelligent or other 
wise, think the™ two words mean one and the 
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same thing and may be used interchangeably, 
éspecially in reference to personal achieve 
ments realized or deferred. The man who” 
“boasts” about what he has done, is doing, 
can do, or will do, thinks he is “boosting” the 
value of his stock on the brain™ exchange. He 
is unwittingly doing just the opposite—he is 
paving the way for its ultimate depreciation, 
for real brains are never “boosted” by “boast 
ing’ about them. Do your work well and 
vou will not need to “boast” of its accomplish 
ment in order to “boost” vour reputation for 
ability (124)--Nelected 


° 


Resolutions Adopted by 
National Education Association 


The National Education 
bled in annual convention in the city of Port 
land under unprecedented conditions of world 
war, recognizes that the first duty of* the 
hour is whole-hearted National loyalty Our 
supreme wish is to give the fullest measure of 
service for the sacred cause of our country™ and 
our allies in defense of democracy and right 


Association, assem 


eousness 

We pledge to President Wilson and the Na- 
tional Administration and to the Governors and 
other authorities” of our respective states that 
we will conduct all educational affairs com 
mitted to our care in this spirit, putting aside 
for the present the consideration™ of all other 
questions, however important 

We rejoice that the young men and women 
of our country have manifested such a splendid 
spirit of devotion’ to the National cause. The 
records of our secondary schools, colleges and 
universities give proof that the American edu 
cational svstem has not failed to inculcate™ the 
spirit of patriotism. We are proud of the 
work that our young people are doing in Army, 
Navy, training camps, hospitals and Red Cross" 
service 

Realizing that this is not war of a 
few months, that victory is to won not 
so much by individual*”” valor as by organiza 
tion and full use of the resources of the Na 
tion, we are convinced that the educational sys 
tem must be maintained in the™ highest pos 
sible state of efficiency. 

All are agreed that the standards in the ele 
mentary, intermediate, secondary and indus 
trial schools must not be allowed to deterior 
ate™ during this crisis, but, if possible, must 
be improved. Likewise collegiate and profes 
sional education must be encouraged and fur 
ther developed, because one of the greatest™ 
needs of the country, both in war and in 
periods of National reconstruction, is trained 
leadership 

In this spirit we recommend to all who are™ 
responsible for educational organization and 
administration that they survey present condi 
tions and evaluate the work being done in o1 
der that the greatest possible efficiency may*” 
he immediately secured 


to be a 
he 
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Kevision of course of study, improvement of 
methods and instruction, alterations in the 
length and dates of school terms, shortening of 
vacations™ and holidays, adaptations of school 
days with provision for part time work, the 
maintenance of continuation schools, the wider 
use of school plants, prompt organization®™ and 
further development of industrial and othe: 
forms of vocational education, all these matters 
should receive immediate attention and prompt 
iction 


Physical education, including medical® in 
spection for all children in all schools, should 
be worked out wisely and emphasized as never 
before. 

In technical institutions, colleges and univer 
sities, where the™ young men are of suitablk 
age, we recommend that the Government give 
every encouragement to genuine military train 


ing, ample in scope and practical in nature.“ 


rhe Nation needs the benefits of genuin 
thrift and the conservation of all resources. To 
this end we recommend that all schools and in 
stitutions make*® definite provision for th 
teaching of these practical virtues 


We reaffirm the previous recommendations of 
this association on the justice and educational 
value of manhood” and womanhood suffrage; 
the establishment of a national university; the 
protection of teachers and institutions from de 
signing partnership; the maintenance of im 
proved standards of salaries” commensurat 
with conditions of living. 


We urge that patriotism be taught by ever) 
teacher of whatever grade by methods adapted 
to the mental and spiritual™ life of pupils, 
whether this be by heroic story, by song, by 
biography and history, by social ethics, or by 
a revised and vitalized civics.” 


Finally, as President Wilson has given us th: 
vision, we ask the blessing of God upon th: 
cause of the nations in alliance to save™ th: 
world from militarism and autocracy and we 
pledge again that we will work with entir 
devotion for the establishment of a triumphant 
victory, a peace to be administere: 


(637) 


peace after’ 
by a “Veritable League of Honor.” 


oOo 


(f#reme 


F. B 





